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The object of this journal will be to studiously 
promote a healthful interest in outdoor recre- 


ation, and to cultivate a refined taste for natural 


objects. Announcement in first number of 
Forest anp Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 











THE SMALL BOY’S WEST. 


THE frequent accounts in the daily press of small boys 
who desert their homes in various sections of the country 
indifferently, to trudge to the Far West for the slaughter 
ot Indians and buffalos, are a true index of the pernicious 
effects of the “blood and thunder’ fiction on the juvenile 
mind. This class of literature is so prevalent and abun- 
dant that it is available for perusal everywhere. It does 

iuch to establish false standards of boyish ethics, ambi- 
tions and actions. It fosters discontent with home life , 
and its surroundings. It incites to mimetic attempts, 
with the supernatural boy hero as a model. Frequently 
t incites to running away from home, and is the genesis 
of the boy wonder of real life. 

The average boy is romantic and visionary. The mar- 
vels of adventure appeal strongly to his imagination. The 
world of fiction is so different from the hum-drum affairs 
of home life that the latter in time are viewed as being 
the wasted life for a lad of wit and spirit, who aspires to 
zreat deeds of valor, to high place in the affairs of Gov- 
ernment, or to position of great wealth and trust in the 
world of finance. For his success he needs no assurance. 
His fitness for greatness is vouched for by his own 
knowledge of his own genius, an attribute so potent that 
none but that dull creature, a father, could be insensible 
to its existence, 

Under the best of home conditions the average lad at 
some stage of his boyhood is prone to believe that he is 
unappreciated and oppressed, that his parents undervalue 
his high intrinsic worth, and that he is much more cap- 
able of managing the family affairs in their social and 
business aspects than is the old fogy redundancy whom 
he addresses as father to his face, but flippantly as “the 
old man” at other times. Indeed, one of ‘his greatest 
misfortunes is that the accident of life endowed him with 
such a slow lay figure for a father. 

Yet, the office of sonhood is not entirely devoid of 
compensations, There is always the saving grace that 
the mother appreciates the son at his true worth. To 
her he is ever beautiful, witty, noble and destined for 
great glory and high trusts in the affairs of mankind. 
Though all others may look upon him as an intolerable 
cub, composed chiefly of appetite, legs and stomach, to 
her he is a prince. But over this beneficence there is 
ever the shadow of the truculent father, the chief enemy 
to the recognition of the boy wonder. Were there not 
such a hindrance as a father, to what great heights might 
he not attain forthwith? Has he not the pertinent au- 
thority in his trashy novels for every impossibility? 

The marvelous of literature profoundly impress the 
beliefs of the callow boy, and incites him to seek wealth 
and glory in the fields depicted in his novels, where 
boys are appreciated. In his mind, such fields are not 
within the bounds of home life. He therefore resolves to 
run away. 

The mind of small boys under like conditions seems to 
work much alike everywhere. In a note to his mother 
he sets forth the lack of appreciation by those who 
should take the lead in making much of him, he sheds a 
tear of sympathy for himself, he adds to his non-ledger 
account such portion of the family cash as is available, 
takes the family pistol for armament, sneaks forth in 
the darkness, and trudges toward the West where 

Indians and buffalos abound, and where he, mounted on 
a wild horse, without saddle or bridle, will in due time 
gallop through the Indian camp, a pistol in each hand, 
firing right and left, dealing out death with each shot 


while you wait. As a side line to the slaughter of the 
noble red man, he will discover a cave of gold. He tacks 
on a climax to his career composed of benevolence and 
self-vindication. He, in his mind’s picture, sees himself 
grown to be an Apollo, rich and famous, arriving at the 
porte cochére of the old farmhouse, with a wheelbarrow 
loaded with scalps and golden nuggets, attesting to his 
valor and success. Thus will be brought home to the 
father full proof of his parental obtuseness, and rich re- 
wards to the mother, whose acumen enabled her to per- 
ceive the rare worth of so good a son. Such is the day 
dream. 

The ingiorious ending, the fact, takes place soon in 
some nearby city, where son, pistol and what is left of 
the non-ledger account, are taken into custody by some 
obese officer. In due time, son is returned to the parental 
roof, to be again subjected to the tyranny of frequent 
gourmandizing, sleeping, frolicking and idling. 

Most boys who are habitually bad, or who are disposed 
to run away from home, have had their minds perverted 
by the cheap “blood and thunder” literature which is so 
prevalent. If parents would realize its harm, and inter- 
dict the reading of it, the boy’s mind would be kept free 
from a mass of pernicious rubbish, his sentiments would 
be kept at a wholesome and normal stage, and the Indians . 
and buffalos, though few and far away, would be freed 
from the dangers which have their origin and ending in 
the small boy’s mind. 


THE FOREST RESERVES. 

In the pages of his annual report which treat of the 
Yellowstone Park, Secretary Hitchcock renewed his 
recommendation that this reservation shall be so en- 
larged as to include the Yellowstone Timber Land Re- 
serve, a portion of the Teton Forest Reserve, and one. 
or two other small bodies of land; a total aggregating 
about 2,200 square miles. The recommendation is not 
new, for Mr. Hitchcock long ago recognized the im- 
portance of the matter and has urged it upon Congress 
in each of his annual reports for several years past. It 
has been recommended by many superintendents, and 
everyone familiar with the situation in the Park—in- 
cluding President Roosevelt—agrees that it ought to be 
edone. 

Sportsmen and nature lovers feel that this action is 
necessary in order to protect from destruction the large 
wild animals which in summer range in the Yellowstone 
Park, but in autumn migrate from the high mountains 
within the Park to lower ground without its borders in 
search of a winter range where food is not buried be- 
neath the snow. While they are in the lower country 
great numbers of these animals perish; many being 
killed for their heads, hides, teeth or meat; or, if they 
are not slaughtered for such purposes, the country to 
which they migrate in certain directions is now so full 
of settlement and so barred by fences, that the game 
cannot travel about, and in many cases either starves to 
death or is forced by hunger to break down the settlers’ 
fences and plunder his haystacks. 

The practical economist offers other reasons why the 
Park area should be increased. Within the two forest 
reserves that ought to be added to it are great bodies of 
timber, valuable in themselves, but still more valuable 
in the services which they perform as protections to the 
water supply of the heads of streams now used, or likely 
soon to be used, for irrigating the dry plains country 
below. The addition of these reserves to the Yellow- 
stone Park would place them under the charge of the 
Superintendent of the Park, whose regular cavalry is far 
more efficient as a patrol and far swifter to move about 
than are civil forest officers or State game wardens. 

It is essential that as soon as possible all reasonable 
steps should be taken to protect the Park from danger 
and to increase its usefulness and beauty. Of the dan- 
gers that threaten it one of the greatest is that from 
forest fires; but the system of fire patrol in the Park 
is so perfectly organized that while small fires occasion- 
ally occur through the carelessness of campers, it is 
years since any fire has gained sufficient headway to 
work any great damage to the Park. 

Year by year, as the Yellowstone Park becomes bet- 
ter known, its value to the country at large, and espe- 
cially to visitors from afar and to persons residing near 
it, becomes more highly appreciated. There is a steady 
increase in the number of persons who visit it, so that 


during the last season this number was more than six 
times greater than when Fort Yellowstone was estab- 
lished in 1892. The Park is at last coming to be valued 
at its true worth, and for the sake of the general public 
and of the resident population about the Park, legislation 
recommended providing for the increased area should 
be enacted. 





THE ALASKAN REINDEER. 


PRIMITIVE man is a hunter and fisherman. He subsists 
on the game and the fish. His occupation is to hunt 
game and to catch fish. When these two sources of sup- 
ply are taken away from him he is confronted with the 
problem of finding other means of subsistence. For most 
races of men the change from the hunting and fishing 
life to that of pastoral and agricultural is very gradual, 
the slow change of generations to which the race adapts 
itself without difficulty. To some people, on the con- 
trary, as to certain tribes of American Indians, the 
transition comes with cruel suddenness and leaves no 
interval for preparation and adaptation to the new condi- 
tions. 

This is precisely the situation of the natives of Alaska. 
They subsisted by hunting and fishing. The white man 
came, and, as always where the white man comes, the 
game was destroyed and the fish were taken in vast 
quantities by netting; and the result has been that the 
old tribal life of the Alaskan is no longer possible. To 
provide a new means of subsistence, the Government has 
introduced the reindeer into the peninsula, and has 
undertaken the task of teaching the natives how to use it. 
The reindeer answers three purposes, transportation, 
food and clothing. It is the horse of the arctic, its flesh 
supplies meat, and the hide gives the best of clothing. A 
reindeer can travel from fifty to one hundred miles in a 
day, drawing a man on a sledge; eight or ten tandem 
will draw a ton of freight twenty or thirty miles a day. 
In herding the reindeer for food and clothing and in 
employing it for freighting, the Alaskan native has found 
a means of livelihood. For him the problem of subsist- 
ence under the new conditions thrust upon him has, in a 
large measure, at last been solved. 

WHat may be done for the big game of this continent 
when its protection is undertaken ona large scale by the 
Government is admirably illustrated in the report of the 
Acting Superintendent of the Yellowstone National Park 
on the game conditions in that reservation. 

It is a record of increasing game in this preserve, which 
has been provided in the midst of a country where the 
story is all of diminution. We shall not rightly appre- 
ciate the report and what it means, unless we shall re- 
flect upon what the conditions would have been respecting 
these elk and deer and antelope and mountain sheep, 
had there not been for them through the last ten years 
this harbor of refuge. What has been done in the Yellow- 
stone for the preservation of American big game species 
may be done in the Government reservations. Make 
game preserves in the forest reserves suited to the pur- 
pose. Utilize the opportunities ready to hand to perpetu- 
ate for the generations which are to follow something of 
the primitive plentitude of wild life which our fathers 
found here and which we have enjoyed. 

un 

Ir was not so long ago that we printed a reminiscent 
paper written by one of the older generation of sports- 
men, who made their favorite headquarters at Barnegat, in 
which the writer deplored the passing of the ancient 
order and the glorious opportunities of the past. And 
now comes another correspondent, who writes with the 
most genuine satisfaction of the sport to be had on the 

Barnegat of to-day, and reciting that he has found the 
fowl there in“goodly supply for himself and for all who 
will follow his example. 


THE organization of the American Bison Society, which 
has been formed for the purpose of devising ways and 
means to perpetuate the buffalo, is a most gratifying and 
encouraging event. The Society is an outgrowth of the 
agitation of the subject by Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, 
who is to be congratulated on having drawn to the cause 
such a substantial support as is indicated in the list of 
those who have associated themselves with him. The 
purpose is one which should appeal, and we believe does 
appeal to this whole country; and the American Bison. 
Society will have cordial support, . 
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In the Lodges of the Blackfeet. 


——— 


for Horses. 
(Continued from page 467.) 


The young and middle-aged men of the tribe were 
constantly setting out for, or returning from war, in 
parties of from a dozen to fifty or more. That was 
their recreation, to raid the surrounding tribes who 
preyed upon their vast hunting ground, drive off their 
horses, and take scalps if they could. It was an in- 
spiring sight to witness the return of a party which 
had been successful. A few miles back from camp they 
would don their picturesque war clothes, paint their 
faces, decorate their horses with eagle plumes and paint, 
and then ride quietly to the brow of the valley over- 
looking the village. There they would begin the war 
song, whip their horses into a mad run, and, firing 
guns and driving the animals they had taken before 
them, charge swiftly down the hill into the bottom. 
Long before they arrived, the camp would be in an 
uproar of excitement, and the women, dropping what- 
ever work they had in hand, would rush to meet them, 
followed more slowly and sedately by the men. How 
the women would embrace and hang on to their loved 
ones safely returned; and presently they could be heard 
chanting the praises of husband, or son, or brother. 
“Fox Head has returned!” one would cry. “Oh, Ai! 
Fox Head, the brave one, has returned, driving before 
him ten of the enemies’ herd. Also, he brings the 
scalp of an enemy whom he killed in battle. Oh, the 
brave one! He brings the weapons of this enemy he 
killed; brave Fox Head!” 

And so it would go on, each woman praising the 
valor of her particular relative; and then the returned 
warriors, tired, hungry, thirsty. but proud of their suc- 
cess and glad to be once more at home, would retire 
to their lodges, and their faithful women folk, mother 
and wife, and sister, would hasten to prepare for them a 
soft couch, and bring cool water, and set out a feast of 
the choicest meat and pemmican and dried berries. 
They were so happy and so proud, that they could not 
sit still; and every now and then one of them would go 
out and walk about among the lodges, again chanting 
praise oi the loved one 

No sooner did one of these parties return than others, 
incited by their success and anxious to emulate it, 
would form a party and start out against the Crows, or 
the Assinaboines, or perhaps the Crees, or some of the 
tribes on the far side of the Back-bone-of-the-world, 
as the Rockies were called. Therefore, I was not sur- 
prised one morning to be told that they were about to 
start on a raid against the Assinaboines. “And you 
can go with us if you wish to,” Talks-with-the-buffalo 
concluded. “You helped your friend to steal a girl, and 
you might as well try your hand at stealing horses.” 

“T will,” I replied. “I'll go with you; it is just what I 
have been longing to do.” 

When I told Berry of my intention, both he and his 
wife protested strongly against it. “You have no right 
to risk your life,” he said, “for a few cayuses.” “Think 
how your people would mourn,” said his wife, “if any 
thing should happen to you.” 

But my mind was made up; I was determined to go, 
and I did; but not for the intrinsic value of any horses 
or other plunder that I might obtain; it was the excite- 
ment and the novelty of the thing which attracted me. 
There were to be thirty of us, and Heavy Breast, a 
grim and experienced warrior of some forty years, was 
to be our partisan or leader. He himself was the owner 
of a medicine pipe, which was considered to have great 
power. He had carried it on many an expedition, and 
it had always brought him and his parties good luck, 
taken them through various conflicts unharmed. But 
for all this, we had to get an old medicine man to pray 
with us in the sacred sweat lodge before we started, and 
to pray for us daily during our absence. Old Lone Elk 
was chosen for this responsible position; his medicine 
was of great power and had found favor with the Sun 
these many years. The sweat lodge was not large 
enough to accommodate us all, so half of the party went 
in at a time, I remaining with my two friends and going 
in with the last division. At the entrance of the sweat 
lodge we dropped our robes or blankets, our only coy- 
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ering, and creeping in at the low doorway, sat around 
the interior in silence while the red hot stones were 
passed in and dropped in a hole in the center. Lone 
Elk began to sprinkle them with a buffalo tail dipped in 
water, and as the stifling hot steam enveloped us, he 
started a song of supplication to the Sun, in which all 
joined. After that the old man prayed long and earn- 
estly, beseeching the Sun to pity us; to carry us safely 
through the dangers which would beset our way, and 
to give us success in our undertaking. Then the medi- 
cine pipe was filled, lighted with a coal which was 
passed in, and as it was passed around, each one, after 
blowing a whiff of smoke toward the heavens and the 
earth, made a short prayer to the Sun, to Old Man 
and mother earth. And when my turn came, I also 
made the prayer, audibly like the rest, and to the best 
ot my ability. No one smiled; my companions believed 
that I was sincere in my avowal to be one of them in 
word, thought and deed. I wanted to know these 
people; to know them thoroughly; and I considered 
that the only way to do so was for a time to live their 
life in every particular in order to win their entire con- 
fidence. And so I made an earnest prayer to the Sun, 
and I thought of something I had learned in other days 
in a far-away country: “Thou shalt have none other 
gods before Me,” etc. I believed all that once, and 


‘listened to a blue Presbyterian preacher of a Sunday 


threatening us with hell’s fire and brimstone, and 
the terrible anger of a vengeful God. Why, after hear- 
ing one of those sermons I was afraid to go to bed, 
lest in my sleep I should be snatched into purgatory. 
But all that was now past; I had no more faith, nor 
lear, nor hope, having concluded that one can only 
“I do not know.” So I prayed to the Sun with 
right good will in the furtherance of my plan. 

It was getting late in the season, and the Assina- 
boines were thought to be a long way from us, some- 
where near the mouth of the Little River, as the Black- 
feet named the stream we call Milk River. So it was 
decided that we should set out on horseback instead of 
afoot. The latter was the favorite way of making a raid, 
for a party traveling in that manner left no trail, and 
could effectually conceal themselves during the day- 
time. 

So one evening, led by our partisan, we set forth and 
traveled southeastward over the dark plain, paralleling 
the river. My companions were not the befringed and 
beaded and painted and eagle plume decked warriors 
one reads about and sees pictured. They wore their 
plain, every-day leggings and shirt and moccasins and 
either the blanket or the cowskin toga. But tied to 
their saddles were their beautiful war clothes, and in a 
small parfleche cylinder their eagle plume or horn and 
weasel skin head dresses. When going into battle, if 
there was time, these would be donned; if not, they 
would be carried into the fray, for they were considered 
to be great medicine, the shirt especially, upon which 
was painted its owner's dream, some animal or star or 
bird, which had appeared to him during the long fast 
he made ere he changed from careless youth to re- 
sponsible warrior. 


say, 


We rode hard that night, and morning found us 
within a short distance of the mouth of Marias River. 
In all directions buffalo and antelope were to be seen 
quietly resting or grazing; evidently there were no 
other persons than us anywhere in the vicinity. “It 
will not be necessary to hide ourselves this day,” said 
Heavy Breast, and detailing one of the party to remain 
on the edge of the bluff for a lookout, he led us down 
into the valley, where we unsaddled and turned our 
horses out by the stream—all but Weasel Tail and I; 
we were told to get some meat. A charge of powder 
and a ball meant much to an Indian, and as I had 
plenty of cartridges for my Henry rifle, and could get 
plenty more, it fell te me to furnish the meat—a pleas- 
ant task. We had not far to go to find it. Less than 
half a mile away we saw a fine band of antelope coming 
into the valley for water, and by keeping behind various 
clumps of sarvis and cherry brush, I managed to get 
within a hundred yards of them, and shot two, both 
bucks, in good order. We took the meat, the tongues, 
liver and tripe and returned to camp, and every one 
was soon busily roasting his favorite portion over the 
fire, every one except Heavy Breast. To him fell 
always the best meat, or a tongue if he wanted it, and 
a youth who was taking his first lesson on the war trail 





cooked it for him, brought him water, cared for his 
horse, was, in fact, his servant. A partisan was a man 
of dignity, and about as unapproachable as an army 
general. While the rest chatted and joked, and told 
yarns around the camp-fire, he sat apart by himseli, 
and by a separate fire if he wished it. He passed much 
time in prayer, and in speculating regarding the por- 
tent of his dreams. It often happened that when {ar 
from home and almost upon the point of entering an 
enemy’s village, a partisan’s dream would turn the 


party back without their making any attempt to ac-. 


complish this object. 
stitious. 

After leaving the Marias, we were careful to conceal 

ourselves and our horses as well as possible during the 
daytime. We skirted the eastern slope of the Bear’s 
Paw Mountains, the eastern edge of the Little Rockies 
—in Blackfoot, Mah-kwi’ is-stuk-iz: Wolf Mountains 
We expected to find the Gros Ventres encamped some- 
where along here—it will be remembered that they 
were at this time at peace with the Blackfeet—but w« 
saw no signs of them less than four or five months old, 
and we concluded that they were still down on the 
Missouri River. Wherever we camped, one or more 
sentinels were kept posted in a position overlooking 
the plains and mountains roundabout, and every even 
ing they would report that thé game was quiet, and that 
there was no sign of any persons except ourselves in 
all that vast region. 
« One morning at daylight we found ourselves at the 
foot of a very high butte just east of the Little Rockies, 
which I was told was the Hairy Cap, and well was it 
named, for its entire upper portion was covered with a 
dense growth of pine. We went into camp at the foot 
of it, close to a spring and in a fine grassy glade en 
tirely surrounded by brush. Talks-with-the-buffalo and 
I were told to ascend to the summit of the butte and 
remain there until the middle of the day, when others 
would take our place. We had both saved a large 
piece of roast buffalo ribs from the meal of the previous 
evening, so, drinking all the water we could hold and 
lugging our roast, we climbed upward on a broad game 
trail running through the pines, and finally reached the 
summit. We found several war houses here, lodges 
made of poles, brush, pieces of rotten logs so closely 
laid that not a glimmer of a fire could shine through 
them. It was the way war parties of all tribes had of 
building a fire for cooking or to warm themselves with- 
out betraying their presence to any passing enemy. 
We saw six of these shelters, some of them quite re- 
cently built, and there were probably more in the vicin- 
ity. My companion pointed out one which he had 
helped build two summers before, and he said that the 
hutte was frequented by war parties from all the tribes 
of the plains, because it commanded such an extended 
view of the country. Indeed it did. Northward we 
could see the course of Milk River and the plains be- 
yond it. To the south was visible all the plain lying 
between us and the Missouri, and beyond the river 
there was still more plain, the distant Snowy and 
Moccasin mountains and the dark breaks of the Mussel! 
shell. Eastward was a succession of rolling hills and 
ridges clear to the horizon. 

We sat down and ate our roast meat, and then Talks- 
with-the-buffalo filled and lighted his black stone pipe 
and we smoked. After a little I became very drowsy. 
“You sleep,” said Talks-with-the-buffalo,” and I will 
keep watch.” So I lay down under a tree and was soon 
in dreamland. 

It was about 10 o’clock when he awoke me. “Look! 
Look!” he cried excitedly, pointing toward the Mis- 
souri. “A war party coming this way.” 

Rubbing my eyes, I gazed in the direction indicated, 
and saw bands of buffalo skurrying to the east, the 
west and northward toward us, and then I saw a com- 
pact herd of horses coming swiftly toward the butte, 
driven by a number of riders. “They are either Crees 
or Assinaboines,” said my companion; “they have 
raided the Crows or the Gros Ventres, and fearing pur- 
suit, are hurrying homeward as fast as they can ride.” 

Running, leaping, how we did speed down the side of 
that butte. It seemed but a moment ere we were 
among our companions, giving our news. Then what a 
rush there was to saddle horses, don war clothes and 
head dresses and strip off shield coverings. And now 
Heavy Breast himself ascended the side of the butte 


The Blackfeet were very super- 
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entil he could get a view of the oncoming party, while 
+e wanted for him at its base. He stood there, per- 
- haps a hundred yarcs from us, looking, looking out over 
she plain, and we began to get nervous; at ledst I did. 
] thought that he never would come down and give 
us his plan. I must confess that, now the time was at 
hand when I was to engage in an assault, I dreaded it, 
and would have been mightily glad at that moment to 
pe safely with Berry away up on the Marias. But there 
could be no retreat; I must go with the rest and do 
my share, and I longed to have it all over with. 

After a wait of five or ten minutes, Heavy Breast 


‘oined us. “They will pass some distance east of here.”’ 
he said. “We will ride down this coulée and meet 
them.” It wasn’t much of a coulée, just a low, wid: 


depression in the plain, but deep enough to conceal us. 
Every little way our leader would cautiously ride up to 
the edge of it and look out southward, and finally he 
called a halt. “We are now right in their path,” he 
caid. “As soon as we can hear the beat of their horses’ 
hoofs we will dash up out of here at them.” 

How my heart did thump, my throat felt dry; I was 
certainly scared. Like one in a daze, I heard Heavy 
Breast give the command, and up we went out ot the 
coulée, our leader shouting, ““Take courage; take cour- 
age! Let us wipe them out!” 

The enemy and the herd they were driving were not 
more tlian a hundred yards distant when we got up on a 
level with them, and our appearance was so sudden that 
their horses were stampeded, some running off to the 
east avid some to the west. For a moment they tried 
to round them in again, and then we were among them, 
and they did their best to check our advance, firing 
their guns and arrows. Some were armed only with 
the bow. One after another I saw four of them tumble 
irom their horses to the ground, and the rest turned and 


fled in all directions, our party close after them. They 
outnumbered us, but they seemed to have little courage. 
Perhaps our sudden and unexpected onslaught had de- 


moralized them at the start. Sotmhehow, the moment 
I rode out of the coulée and saw them, I felt no more 


fcar, but instead became excited and anxious to be right 
at the front. I fired at several of them, but of course 
could not tell if they fell to my shots or those of our 


party. When they turned and fled I singled out one 
oi them, a fellow riding a big strawberry pinto, and 
took aiter him. He made straight for Hairy Cap and 
its sheltering pines, and I saw at once that he had the 
better horse and would get away unless I could stop 
him with a bullet; and how I did try to do so, firing 
shot aiter shot, each time thinking “This time I must 
certainly hit him.” But I didn’t. Three times he loaded 
his flint lock and shot back at me. His aim must 
have been as bad as mine, for I never even heard the 
whiz of the bullets, nor saw them strike. On, on he 
went, putting more distance between us all the time. 
He had now reached the foot of the butte, and urged the 
horse up its steep side, soon reaching a point where it 
was so nearly perpendicular that the animal could carry 
him no further. He jumped off and scrambled on up, 
leaving the horse. I also dismounted, kneeled down, 
and taking deliberate aim, fired three shots before he 
reached the pines. I saw the bullets strike, and not one 
of them was within ten feet of the fleeing mark. It was 
about the worst shooting I ever did. 

Of course, I was not foolish enough to try to hunt 
the Indian in those thick pines, where he would have 
every advantage of me. His horse had run down the 
hill and out on the plain. I took after it, and soon cap- 
tured it. Riding back to the place where we ~had 


charged out of the coulée, I could see members of our ’ 


party coming in from all directions, driving more or less 
horses before them, and soon we were all together 
again. We had not lost a man, and only one was 
wounded, a youth named Tail-feathers; an arrow had 
icariully lacerated his right cheek, and he was puffed 
up with pride. Nine of the enemy had fallen, and 


sixty-three of their horses had been taken. Every one 
was jubilant over the result. Every one was talking 
at once, telling in detail what he had done. I managed 
to attract Heavy Breast’s attention. “Who were they?” 


I asked, 


“lhey were Crees.” 
»w could you tell that they were?” 
hy, I understood some of the words they shouted,” 
he replied. “But even if they had not uttered a sound, 
uld still have recognized them by their mean faces 
by their dress.” 
| rode over to one of them lying on the ground 
nearby. He had been scalped, but I could see that his 
Covatenance was quite different from a Blackfoot’s 
ac Besides, there were three blue tattoed marks on 
lis chin, and his moccasins and garments were unlike 
anything I had seen before. 
‘\e changed horses and turned homeward, plodding 
'g steadily all that afternoon. The excitement was 
“ver, and the more I thought of it, the more pleased I 
was that I had not killed the Cree I chased into the 
I'nes. But the others; those I had fired at and seen 
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drop; I succeeded in convincing myself that they were 
not my bullets that had caused them to fall. Had I 
not fired as many as twenty shots at the man I chased 
and each one had sped wide of the mark? Of course, it 
was not-I who laid them low. I had captured a fine 
horse, one stronger and more swift than my own 
good mount, and I was satisfied. 

We got home in the course of four or five days, and 
you may well believe that there was great excitement 
over our arrival, and many a dance with the scalps by 
those who had at one time or another lost dear ones at 
the hands of the Crees. Hands and faces and mocca- 
sins painted black, bearing the scalps on a willow stick, 
little parties would go from one part of the village to 
another, sing the sad song of the dead, and dance in 
step to its slow time. I thought it a very impressive 
ceremony, and wish I could remember the song, just for 
the sake of old times. 

Dear old Berry and his wife killed the fatted calf over 
my safe return; at least we had, besides choice meats 
and bread and beans, three dried apple pies and a 
plum (raisin)) duff for dinner. And I will remark that 
the two latter courses were a rare treat in those days 
in that country. I was glad, glad to get back to the 
fort. How cheerful was the blaze in the wide fireplace 
of my sleeping room; how soft my couch of buffalo 
robes and blankets! I stayed pretty close to them for 
a time, and did nothing but sleep and eat and smoke; 
it seemed as if I would never get enough sleep. 

WaALTerR B. ANDERSON. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





On Getting Lost. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In his article, “On Not Getting Lost in the Woods,” 

Mr. Manly Hardy is rather severe on those “would-be 
instructors” who assume to teach how to keep from 
getting’ lost in the woods. He lumps all such together 
as novices who could not themselves practice the ex- 
pedients that they recommend. A sorry bunch of hum- 
bugs, truly! 
_ I think that the trouble with some of those writers 
is in making sweeping generalizations from facts ob- 
served in limited areas. For example, in a certain 
region, perhaps not five miles square, the moss grows 
thickest on the north or northwest side of the trunks 
of straight trees, in a majority of instances. From this 
a hasty observer deduces the rule: “Moss always grows 
thickest on the north side of a tree.” Of course, this is 
not true. Moss fayors that side of a tree which catches 
and holds the most moisture and at the same time re- 
ceives plenty of air. Consequently it is thickest on the 
top of a prostrate log, on the upper side of a leaning 
trunk, and, usually, but not always, on the most shaded 
side of a straight trunk, where the woods are thin 
enough to admit light freely. Where there is a heavy 
stand of timber the moss grows pretty evenly all 
around, or its growth may be erratic. If the man who 
believes unreservedly in the moss theory should rely 
upon it in the big woods of the Mississippi bottoms, 
he would find the south looking down upon him from 
the mid-day sun, for the moss grows evenly up to the 
level of last spring’s overflow. 

However, there is such a thing as making too sweep- 
ing generalizations in a negative way, and I fear that 
Mr. Hardy himself has fallen into this error. If I un- 
derstand him correctly—and his words seem plain 
enough—he contends that there is no use at all in look- 
ing for natural signs of direction in any forest; that 
experienced men never place any reliance on them; 
that “a good woodsman finds his way, just as an ani- 
mal does, by a certain kind of instinct”; that it is useless 
to offer novices any counsel as to how to find their 
way out of the woods, because a lost man is an insane 
man anyway; and that the only advice worth giving is 
that “you had better never get lost.” To each and to 
all of these conclusions I respectfully demur. They may 
hold good in some cases; but not, by any means, in a 
majority of cases. 

Mr. Hardy’s article seems to have been called out by 
Mr. E. A. Spears’ note on the prevailing easterly in- 
clination of the feathery tip of the hemlock, as observed 
in the Adirondacks, and by my own corroboration of 
this habit among the hemlocks of the southern Ap- 
palachian forest. Now, Mr. Spears and I were simply 
reporting facts observed in given localities. Neither 
of us assumed to base upon them a general law. The 
hemlocks of Maine may point toward the zenith or the 
nadir without impugning the reliability of our individual 
observations. : 

To make my own position in this matter clear, permit 
me to quote from an article that I published elsewhere: 
“No. general rule can be established from such signs 
as the growth of moss on trees, the preponderance of 
branches on the south side of a tree, or the prevailing 
direction in which the tips of tall saplings point; al- 
though in a given locality such signs may be fairly 
constant.” I then went on to mention a few natural 
signs of direction that I believed to be fairly constant, 
such as the thickness of bark and width of annual rings 
of wood growth in old trees (usually greatest on the 
north and northeast sides*), the building habits of cer- 
tain animals, and especially the habit of the compass- 
plant and the prairie dock, which, in 2 majority of 
cases present the edges of their leaves north and south, 
My recent note on the hemlock’s feather pointing to- 
ward the rising sun was by way of illustration of the fact 
that, in one locality known to me, this is a reasonably 
true sign of direction. I do not believe that there is 





*This matter was carefully tested some years ago by the New 
York State Forestry Commission, and the result published in 
one of their annual reports. I cannot cite volume and page, as 


my library here in the wilderness is not what you would call 
extensive. 
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any one sign which, taken by itself and observed in 
only a few isolated. trees or plants, is worthy of a 
traveler’s confidence; but I do know that many expert 
woodsmen often steer their course, when the sky is 
obscured, by observing a great number of the signs 
a nature places in the forest, and by averaging the 
results. a 

To be explicit: Here, where { live now, in the Great 
Smoky Mountains, is the finest forest of mixed hard- 
woods and softwoods that remains untouched in Amer- 
ica. It contains a greater variety of trees and shrubs 
than can be found in any one forest outside of these 
southern Appalachians. The stand, as a rule, is heavy. 
The country is very rough, the mountains being steep, 
and rising from three to four thousand feet above their 
valleys. Some of the summits are higher than Mt. 
Washington; but there is no tree-limit, save as the 
beech and birch and buckeye peter out where the 
balsam begins. Naked rocks of any considerable size 
are seldom seen. The soil is good to the tops of the 
highest peaks. A few mountains, known as “balds,” are 
crowned with natural meadows of blue grass, where 
stock ranges wild through nine months of the year; 
but everywhere else there is dense forest, matted by 
luxuriant undergrowth. Greenbriar, dog-hobble, black- 
berry vines, and other thorny or trippy shrubs, and 
fallen timber, make trawel laborious where there is no 
trail; but these are nothing compared to the “slicks” 
of rhododendron which appear in patches of hundreds 
of acres.on many of the abutting ridges and along the 
headwaters of nearly all of the mountain streams. 
(Rhododendron is called “laurel” by the natives; we 
also have .plenty of the real mountain laurel, here called 
“ivy,” which grows to a trunk diameter of a foot or 
more, but it is not so hard to traverse as the other, 
being larger and growing further apart.) These “slicks” 
are so called because little if any timber grows in them, 
and they have a sleek appearance when seen from a 
distance. Small patches are variously called “wooly- 
heads,” “lettuce beds,” ‘‘yaller patches,” and large ones, 
especially where they cover cliffs and other impedi- 


ments, are known as “hells”—well deserving the 
epithet. The upper mountain region is quite unin- 
habited. 


Now our hunting trips, which are mostly for bears, 
are in the high mountains. We rendezvous at some 
hut that herdsmen use in summer, perched on the sum- 
mit of the main divide (the Hall Cabin, for example, 
straddles the State line, half in North Carolina and 
half in Tennessee). Our “standers” are picketed for 
several miles along the divide, at 4,000 to 6,000 feet, 
and along its abutting ridges, on the various crossings; 
for the bears mostly den on the bleak and abrupt Ten- 
nessee slope and come over to feed on the abundant mast 
of the gentler and sunnier Carolina slope. The drivers 
start with the dogs from the creek valleys below. 

We are out in all sorts of weather, in rain and snow 
as well as on clear days, and the chase may continue 
from dawn until long after dark, the bear perhaps 
running for ten or fifteen miles through the roughest 
of all this rough country. When the drivers get into 
a “slick” so low and dense that they cannot crawl 
through it nor force a passage, they flounder somehow 
over the top. It is worse than any canebrake. 

Well, the point that I am coming to (although now 
tempted to run off into a bear story) is this: Of all our 
difficulties, fog is the worst. Our mountains are called 
the Great Smoky Range because of the dreamy haze 
of impalpable mist in which they are always wrapped 
excepting when hidden in clouds. The latter is often 
the case. When we are in the clouds we call them 
“fog.” The clouds may descend upon us, or ascend 
from below, at any time, suddenly, and the fog is some- 
times so thick that a man cannot see thirty feet in any 
direction. It is a very common experience for us to 
be caught in the fog. It may lift within five minutes, 
or it may continue for a day, two days, three days— 
there is no foretelling. It may be accompanied by 
drenching rain, or by a keen wind, so that we cannot 
sit around waiting on the chance of its rising. Below 
the balsam zone, the leaves in autumn lie very thinly 
upon the ground, so that a scurry of wind may at any 
moment obliterate the trail for some distance. When 
the fog settles upon the mountain, a man hurrying 
along to get into the valley before nightfall, and over- 
confident, perhaps, of his bearings, may easily miss the 
trail and find himself on the wrong ridge—where? 
Once off the trail, there are no blazes to guide him, 
and the going, at best, is damnable. If one could only 
see out, he would not hesitate; but he cannot see a 
tree two rods away. The devil himself might get 
tangled up here if he ever came so high up in the moun- 
tains. (Walt Proctor, who used to live in the “last 
house,” says that he does not—says that Old Nick is 
“kept too busy down in the settlements.” 

It is of serious import for a man, in such case, to 
decide, rather promptly, on what particular ridge he 
may have straggled; fo: many of these ridges are very 
thickety, some of them lead into “hells,” and on others 
cne’s progress is impeded by cliffs. To descend im- 
mediately into a creek valley would be the worst thing 
he could do, for the keadwaters generally rise in al- 
most impenetrable laure] and their beds are rough and 
steep. . 

Now, what does a mountaineer do in such dilemma? 
Trust to instinct? Not a bit of it. There is not a 
man in these mountains (nor elsewhere, according to 
my belief) who is endowed with the homing instinct. 
Our lost man might not be able to explain his process, 
he would probably not even be conscious of the in- 
finitude of details involved, but this is what he would 
do: First, he would scan the trees and shrubs, closely 
observing their prevailing habit of growth; then he 
would examine the ground itself; he would move about 
like a dog scenting for a trail; presently he would find 
evidence, not single, but collective—gathered from many 
sources—which his memory and reasoning powers 
would combine into a theory of locality, and, four times 
out of five, his theory would prove correct. I have 
known mountaineers, on a pitch-dark night, to identify 
the ridge they were on by feeling the trees; and there 
were no blazes on those trees, either. They did not 
























































































































learn their woodctaft in the pages of St. Nicholas, nor 
did their humble pupil, the writer. We depend more 
often upon natural signs of direction here than we do 
upon the compass—in fact, I never knew a native moun- 
taineer who had a compass. 

It is a common, and perhaps pardonable, weakness 
of sportsmen to claim great things for their favorite 
guides. “Incomparable trailers! The best woodsmen 
1 have ever known!” and so forth. Why should they 
not be, on their own home hunting-grounds? I claim 
nothing superhuman for my companions in the 
Smokies; but I do claim that they know the pecularities 
of their own grounds most thoroughly, so far as they 
relate to the hunter’s and herdsman’s crafts, and that 
from this intimate local knowledge they have gained 
certain general signs of direction that are fairly reliable 
throughout all these mountains, so that they have not 
the least hesitation about traveling into unknown parts 
without a compass, even though they may get into fog 
so thick that, as they quaintly say, “You could stick your 
butcher-knife into it and hang up your shot-pouch.” 

But there is no dog-like or pigeon-like instinct about 
this. I can take one of these same men to the city 
of Boston and get him thoroughly lost within half a 
mile of his hotel. If he had the homing instinct he 
could find his own way back on the city streets; but he 
has not the ghost of such endowment. He is bewildered 
by the maze of things new to him, as a city man is in 
the forest. His attention is attracted by other things 
than signs of direction. So he goes astray like a child. 

Mr. Hardy’s advice to “never get lost” is equivalent 
to saying, “Never let go of your guide’s coat-tail. 
There are men who need it. Most of us prefer to be 
more independent. We would rather risk getting lost 
once in a while than miss those joys of real wilderness 
faring that are only felt when one is alone in the woods 
with his life in his own keeping. My advice is, “Learn 
how to bivouac, how to rustle; then, if you do get 
lost, keep your shirt on.” I know all about the panic 
fear that seizes a man when, for the first time in his 
life, there comes to him the thudding consciousness 
that he is alone and lost in the great forest. But I have 
been in much worse fixes than that, and I say that 
sensible instruction about what to do when you are 
lost can arm a novice pretty well against horror and 
stampede. There are just two situations in which an 
able-bodied man’s case, from losing his direction, 1s 
really desperate, namely, to be lost in a blizzard on a 
treeless plain, or to be lost in a cavern and without a 
light. Otherwise, if one will keep his wits about him, 
he always has a good fighting chance. Horace KEpHART. 

Meovuin, N. C. 


A Fourth of July on the Plains. 


Editor Forest and Stream: c 

Ve had been out across the staked plains all summer 
in 1872, going first as far west as old Fort Sumner, then 
up and down the Pecos River, looking for a band of 
Indians that we could not find just then. We found 
them later in the season, though, in a different part of 
the country. Then, after we had visited Fort Bascom 
for supplies, we headed east again, and the 3d of July 
found us in camp on a small pond of good water, some- 
thing that is not found every day in that country. | 

Here the commanding officer, General Makenzie, 
turned the command over to the senior captain, and tak- 
ing one troop as an escort, went off somewhere. This 
old captain, who was now in command, was Gen. Napo- 
leon B. McLaughlin. He was quite a character in his 
way. He had entered the army as a private just before 
the Mexican War, and had been in it ever since. He 
was at this time over sixty years of age, and was retired 
a few years after this; he died only a year or two ago. 
He was generally called “Maginniss” by the men, not 
when he was close enough to hear them, though. He 
dressed in a uniform that looked as if he had first put 
it on about the close of the war and was trying to see 
how long he could keep it on. When out on the field 
he lived on just what we did—coffee, bread and bacon, 
with generally buffalo roasted, three times a day, if we 
eat that often; he said that the officer who could not 
eat what his men did ought to go home and stay there ; 
“they never found him hunting Indians with a pack mule 
loaded with canned goods.” ‘Then he would give one of 
his peculiar laughs. : < 

When the War of the Rebellion began his regiment 
was in Texas, and his officers went over to the Confed- 
eracy and gave the men who wanted to follow them per- 
mission to do so. Those who refused were to be sent 
north, but they would have to turn in their arms first. 
McLaughlin was his company’s first sergeant then, and 
when the company was paraded one morning to turn in 
their arms, he stepped out and taking his musket by the 
barrel, smashed the stock of it, then throwing it at his 
captain’s feet said, saluting him, “I turn #1 my gun, sir. 

He was sent north and in a short time was given a 
commission, and at the close of the war commanded a 
brigade of infantry. He was now only captain in Troop 
I, the white horse troop of our regiment. 

While at breakfast this morning, the Fourth of July, 
several of our men announced their intention of going 
hunting to-day, “that is, if Maginness would let them, 
but he probably would not.” 

I wanted to go myself, and thought he would let me; 
he had never refused me any request I made; but I knew 
how to go about asking for it. : 

The old fellow was a brevet brigadier general, and if 
a man addressed him as general he got what he wanted. 
If he called him captain he got his head snapped off, and 
was a marked man. After that he need not ask for any- 
thing; he would not get it. , $ 

Qne of the men who wanted to do this hunting to-day 
had been a school teacher in civil life; he called himself 
Professor Smith; I had given him his title, and it had 
stuck to him. He spelled his name Smythe, but much 
to his disgust could not get the ae clerk to spell 
it that way; he made it Smith. This troop of ours 
seemed to get about all the representatives of the learned 
professions, who found their field of active service re- 
stricted—by the police in most cases—in the East and 
had come out here to hunt Indians. We had several 
lawyers, or rather young men who had begun the study 
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of law, but had dropped it on the advice of the last old 
police judge they had been given an interview with, I al- 
ways thought, and had gone West to fight Indians. 

We had doctors; several of them were doctors in fact 
as well as in name, but we never had a minister; we had 


his son, though, his father was a noted minister of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church in London, the son was so 
worthless that he left us after five years, carrying a bob- 
tail discharge, one with the character cut off. 

_Another man that we had was both a chemist and a 
civil engineer; he had made a fortune out of a stomach 
bitters that he invented; it was one of the best known 
of any thirty years ago; he had lost all his money now. 
Another young fellow, the son of a railroad president, 
had entered college and had graduated in three months 
without a diploma; then had run away from home to 
prevent being again graduated by his father with a cane. 
He kept on fightiag- Indians up to the beginning of the 
Spanish War, then got a commission; he has it yet out 
in the Philippines, if the Moros have not killed him. If 
he should see this, he may remember the time that he 
and I went into a civilized Indian’s big cornfield down 
near Caddo, and started to draw an extra feed of corn 
for our horses that they did not need very bad, but just 
missed drawing a load of buckshot that the Indian sent 
after us. 

I told Smith after breakfast to go up and see if the 
general wanted any hunting done to-day; and taking his 
carbine he went; but came back in a few minutes wear- 
ing a face a yard long and said: “He don’t need any 
hunting from us; we don’t belong to Troop I, you 
know.” 

“What did he say to you?” 

“He told me to go back to where I came from and 
stay there.” 

I thought I knew what was wrong. Smith had either 
called him captain, or what was nearly but not quite as 
had, had not called him anything. I took my rifle now 
and went next, taking care to address him as general. 
He told me to go, but to keep a good lookout for Indians 
while out. “It is true, we can’t find any here,” he said, 
“but it has been my experience-that just when we don’t 
want to find them they find us.” And he gave one of 
his peculiar laughs. 

There was a small cafion off to the left of camp, about 
a mile south of it, that I wanted to explore. It was a 
box cafion, as I found out next day when I went clear 
to the head of it. We were still in New Mexico, I knew; 
but I thought we must be close to the Texas line now, 
and if so, then there should be a monument, a round 
pile of loose stone, built somewhere on the edge of this 
cafion to mark the boundary line. I found it next day 
at the head of the cafion. The cafion was less than one 
hundred yards wide here, and a small stream of water 
stood in pools—there was not enough of it now to run 
—right in.the middle of the cafion. 

I followed up close to the edge of the stream. I knew 
that there were both deer and antelope in the country, 
and I might meet a bear; we had seen one yestrday 
when coming in here, but had not been given a chance 
to go after him. The Indians I did not keep any 
lookout for. The ones we were after would be sure 
to get as far from us as possible now, and keep just 
that far off until we had left the country. We had been 
after them for years now; and they knew by this time 
about how long we would keep hunting them here; 
then when we quit, they would come in here again. I 
expected that if we found them at ali, it would be up 
in the Texas Panhandle; and that was where we did 
find them two months after this. 

I had gone about two miles up the cafion, when I 
saw where some animals had come to drink lately; the 
stones were still wet where they had splashed the 
water on them; and as soon as I found their trail I 
saw that they were either deer or antelope. The trail 
led up the. rightewall of the cafion, that was here over- 
grown with bushes, or I hardly could have climbed it 
and cagried a gun. 

When I had got to the top, I raised my head slowly 
above the edge of the bank and now saw the antelope. 
There was a large bunch of them, but they were half a 
mile away. 

There was not a breath of air stirring; but I did not 
want to walk across the prairie in plain sight of the 
antelope, and. it was too hot to crawl over it. When 
coming up the cafion I had noticed another small 
one coming into it from the right, and thought that it 
might head close to where the antelope were. Getting 
down to the floor of the cafion again, I went down to 
the small one, and’ started up it; this one was only a 
ravine. When I thought I had gone far enough up, I 
climbed up again and found the antelope still about 
where I had left them and not over two hundred yards 
away. 

Still keeping below the bank, I rested the gun on top 
of it and had two shots fired before the antelope had 
begun to move. Then standing up, I kept on shooting 
until they had got out of range; then going over I be- 
gan to count the ones that had stopped here. I had 
four; two of them had been hit before they had begun 
to run, another had fallen one hundred yards away, and 
the last one lay about that much further off, or four 
hundred yards from where’I stood to shoot; but I had 
a .45-90 Marlin rifle, and when one of these big balls 
did hit an antelope he quit right there. 

I had next to drag them to the bank, one at a time, 
still holding on to my gun; there might be no Indians 
about, but if any were in the country this shooting 
would bring them. After getting all the antelope down 
into the ravine, I next had to get them up into trees to 
keep them out of reach of the wolves, which were 
about; and now it was near dinner time and I did not 
want to miss mine to-day. It would be a little better 
than usual to-day; this would be the only difference 
here between this and any other day. Had we been 
at home we could have celebrated it with a horse race 
in the forenoon (I had one I could enter), then divide 
the afternoon between a ball game and a target match. 

After Gianer I got my paren and . good ane Me, 
and going out again found my antelope just where 

Ei then. The wolves out here had not learned to 

imb trees yet, though when I came in sight I saw 

several of them, waiting for the trees to fall down on 
them, I suppose. 
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I left one of the antelope with the General’s 
had a mess here composed of officers, who, tke 2 
General, did not “hunt Indians with a pack mule loaded 
with canned stuff.” Casta BLANco, 





Future of the Mississippi River, 


The Effect that Destruction of Forests will h 
its Headwaters. oye am 


CHARLES CRISTADORO, IN “FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION.” 


THe forests have been looked upon by the settler both 
as an enemy and a friend. Unless the land was cleared 
of trees, no crops could be raised, and so with ax and 
saw he felled them. Yet, they gave him the lumber for 
his honse and kept his fireside alight and warm during 
the long winter days and nights. So fared the giant 
black .walnuts of Indiana in the early days when the mas- 
sive ‘logs were split and hewed into fence rails, those 
remaining in excess of the winter’s need for fuel piled 
high‘ afield and burned, as one would to-day in clearin 
a field of so much brush. . 

The great Michigan forests of white pine, that nodded 
to the summer’s breeze and swayed before the winter's 
blasts, appeared not many years ago as inexhaustible and 
limitless, yet they in time disappeared and vanished as 
snow upon the yet warm earth, before the ax and saw 
of the settler and lumberman would make the lumber 
operators of the present day bankrupt were they to fol- 
low them. 

As the millions of buffalo disappeared from the face 
of the earth so have gone the forests of white Pine that 
near in a continuous, unbroken chain for hundreds of 
miles. 

_ The forests were made for man to use, says the prac- 
tical lumberman. ‘Tis true, but only in a measure. They 
were made for man to use and for the use of man. So 
were the rivers. The water sources, trace them as you 
may, will be found in the forest. There the spring gives 
forth its swelling flow that makes the brook, that makes 
the stream and finally the river as it flows toward and 
empties itself into the ocean. 

Remove the water protecting trees and you interfere 
with the supply that the springs give forth. In other 
words, history the world around reveals the fact that 
with the timber removed from a river’s headwaters, so 
has the death knell of the river been sounded. Examples 
of this kind-can be shown in all countries. 

We must have water, whether it comes from subter- 
ranean or surface rivers or flowing springs and rippling 
brooks; it matters not, water we must have, without it 
we cannot live. To secure this commodity of nature, the 
great cities spend millions of dollars to follow it to its 
source, store and lead it to the cites for consumption. 
The ancient Romans left us a lesson in aqueducts that 
has been a speaking example. 

With the destruction of the timber along the water 
courses, floods and drouths have followed. Many locali- 
ties once blessed with abundant flowing water are to-day, 
at times, through drouth, absolutely deprived of it, be- 
cause of the denudation of the timber on the sources 
of the river. Each State has suffered from the encroach- 
ment upon its lumber forests and, in some cases, before 
it was too late, the Legislature has stepped in to save the 
timber. 

When Michigan was being rapidly divested of her 
great white pine forests, Wisconsin was being entered 
by the lumberman as a fresh field for lumber exploita- 
tion. Minnesota’s pine giants were yet untouched. But 
the day came when the lumbermen cleared Michigan and 
were swarming like bees into the pine of Wisconsin and 
then Minnesota’s turn came. And now the end ot 
Minnesota’s timber is in sight, so much so, that those 
who have made millions through and by means of her 
pine forests are to-day investing them in the great fir, 
spruce and redwood lands on the Pacific coast. The days 
of the white pine trees are numbered in Minnesota. And 
during these years one spot in the State of Minnesota 
has been kept sacred from the ax. It was the Chippewa 
Reservation covering 800,000 acres, 200,000 of which is 
water. From this spot the strong arm of the Govern- 
ment held back the lumberman. The pines were sacred 
and under their branches the Indians lived undisturbed. 

_ Many were the covetous eyes cast upon this reserva- 
tion as the pines beyond its borders became fewer and 
fewer. Many were the efforts to secure this land from 
the control.of the Indians. Treaties were made, and, as 
has been the case with all Indian treaties from the days 
of Columbus to date, broken. 

Then an argument was put forth that the timber in 
many cases was dead and that windfalls were frequent 
and that such could be saved and the money given to 
the Indians, could the trees be cut and removed from 
the reservation. It was called “dead and down timber,” 
the very name of which is so tainted with fraud, perjury 
and downright theft that it stinks in the nostrils of every 
man acquainted with its significance. But a law per- 
mitting the removal of the “dead and down timber” went 
through Congress, and it is stated for every actually 
“dead and down” tree a thousand thrifty, growing white 
pine giants were laid low and removed. It grew into sucha 
nauseating, scandalous steal that the very man who fath- 
ered the “dead and down” bill, although T will say his 
intentions were good, was ashamed of its workings. 

An effort was successfully made through the Secretary 
of the Interior to stop this outrage. Then an attempt 
was made to have the Government protect and shield for 
the people, this beautiful sylvan paradise, for all time, 
like the Yellowstone Park, for never did a person visit 
this region, but that he returned with but one wish and 
one sentiment, can it not be preserved for all time for 
the people? 

Here is practically the headwaters of the Mississippi, 
although the river actually springs from Lake Itasca. 
But these are its headwaters, for here are the three great 
lakes of Leech, Cass and Winnebigosh, with seventy 
smaller lakes, the infant Mississippi connecting them all 
and meandering among them, making one great checker- 
board of stream and lake. 

The picture of the giant pines” growing even to the 
water's the wild rice mantling the crystal stream 
and the tom-like passing of an Indian-laden birch 
bark canoe made a picture that took one back to the days 
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of Fenimore Cooper and made one glad that such a 
primitive spot yet rested upon God’s footstool. With 
thé growth of pine properly cared for under forestry 
rules this great watershed gave promise of feeding the 
Father of Waters for all time. 

But two billion feet of standing timber was a great 
temptation to the lumberman and town-site operators, 
anxious to “skim the cream,” and therefore the Morris 
bill was passed and this great woodland paradise was 
thrown open to settlement, and the will and wishes of 
the lumberman and the land speculator. 

And now what has happened? The Panama Canal is 
to be. The whole Mississippi Valley wakes up and looks 
ut the map and cries, “We must now see that our river 
is deepened. We must profit by the Panama Canal, and 
we must have a navigable highway, and Congress must 
help us.” Suppose it does take $50,000,000 to deepen the 
channels ‘of this great river, they say it’s worth it, and 
they want it done. And while the knocking for this 
$50,000,000 appropriation is heard upon the doors of 
Congress, so too is heard at the same time at this river’s 
headwaters the chug, chug, chug of the keen ax, the 
rasping of the saw and the crash of the falling giants 
as they topple daily to the earth in thousands. 

The headwaters are being cut out, the very headwaters 
whence this mighty river is draining her supplies, and 
the people of the Mississippi Valley, oblivious to what 
is going on, are beseeching Congress to deepen the river. 
Cut out and dry up the river’s headwaters first and then 
spend $50,000,000, yes, $100,000,000 fruitlessly, to deepen 
the channel. 


A Kaleidoscopic Sea. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

One of your contributors, Mr. Charles Cristadoro, has 
recently called attention to a marvellous marine pheno- 
menon which I have not seen before alluded to by any 
writer, and which he portrays in the following beauti- 
fully descriptive language. The passage appears in the 
body of an article on “Southern California,” as I quote it: 











The Crow in Winter. 


CHERRYVALE, Kan., Dec. 7.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The column given to the crow in last week’s 
paper carried me back to the “days befoh de wah,” be- 
fore I made my entrance into Uncle Sam’s ranks, to the 
fall and winter of 1861, when the crows came from some 
place and gathered in untold hosts, on the farmers’ fields 
along Cayuga Lake, in Tompkins county, N. Y. Where 
they came from no one knew, but they selected for a 
roost a body of young second growth oak and _ hickory 
timber on the west side of the lake, four miles north 
from the head of the lake, and about one mile from my 
father’s farmhouse. 

In the mornings and evenings they would settle upon 
the corn shocks in such numbers as to hide the color of 
the shock, and for the protection of the corn all of the 
farmer’s boys were sent to the fields to drive the crows 
away and keep them from destroying the corn. It was 
great joy to the boy who had one of those old-style single 
barrel shotguns, to hide in a corn shock and shoot the 
hungry crows in the mornings and evenings, and we used 
to have much pride as we carried our trophies home. 
After two weeks of this work, ad after a heavy frost had 
caused the leaves to fall, the fathers took up the war- 
fare on moonlight nights, shooting at the crows upon 
their roost, and a weeks’ shooting broke up the roost. 
But while the crows made a migration elsewhere, all the 
barns in our section had one side embellished with dead 
crows fastened on the side with a nail driven through 
the head, keeping them to scatter on the cornfields the 
next spring to keep the crows from pulling up the corn. 

In this southern section of Kansas the farmer never 
speaks of him in terms of respect, but generally as “the 
cussed thieving crows.” While the crow may go hungry 
in the Eastern States in the winter season, he always is 
sure of a good square meal in this country. As the most 
of the farmers of this section are cattle feeders they raise 
immense fields of Kaffir corn, Milo maize, or Jerusalem 
corn, and the common field corn, which is cut and 
shocked in the fields, and left standing, until fed out to 
the stock in wagon loads, and all fed unhusked or un- 
threshed. 

While the Eastern crow may not be an epicure, the 
Western one is, and scorns the common field corn and 
acts as if the Kaffir corn and Milo maize, with their 
round white juicy seeds were as pleasing to his palate as 
terrapin and canvasbacks are to the Eastern gourmands. 
So in the fall they gather in this section by thousands and 
feed in the middle of the day for four or five hours, and 
then leave for their roosting place, which is unknown to 
their farmer enemies here. ; ful? Boh cs 

Two weeks ago, while upon a railway train winding 
its way through the Flint Hills, which may be termed 
the rock backbone of the State of Kansas, as they ex- 
tend from the northern line of the State clear across, 
rising higher as they extend south, until they unite with the 
Kiomeche and other mountains of the Indian Territory, 
as the train was passing up a ravine leading toward the 
crest of the hills, I noticed in a sheltered nook of the 
ravine about sixty acres covered with a growth of jack 
oak timber, that the trees were covered with crows. Look 
as I might in any direction the air was darkened by the 
flying crows, slowly winging their way, just at nightfall, 
to this roost, which they settled upon, to my surprise, 
without any circling in the air, which may have been 
caused by their location, so far from any house, that they 
have not been molested, ae so have changed their usual 
manner of alighting upon the roost. — ; 

‘Aa this is the oaly roost known in this part of the 
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“Gazing out upon the surface of the Pacific when but a 
slight breeze stirred its surface I there saw reflected in 
brilliant patches, every color of the rainbow. Upon its 
gorgeous surface was here a patch of velvety green, there 
royal purple, pink some other place, deep red, yellow and 
delicate grays, the changing breeze shifting and graduat- 
ing these colors until the surface of the ocean at times 
seemed to be one great rainbowed sheet of color. We 
now and then hear that color photography is an accom- 
plished fact, and after gazing upon the kaleidoscopic-hued 
surface of the ocean I wondered whether the water, act- 
ing as a lens, was not in some way responsible for the 
fixing of the colors on its surface in the shells of the 
abalone. The coloring of the abalone shells 1s one of na- 
ture’s mysteries, explainable of course, but yet unex- 
plained.” 

I have myself often noticed these prismatic “abalone 
colors” along the southern Pacific coast from the heights 
of Avalon and Point Loma, and wondered at their variety 


_and combination, as well as at the play of light upon 


their graduated and changing hues; and my observation 
has discovered that they are imparted to some extent by 
the floating beds of amber-hued kelp which reflect the 
chromatic rays of the sunlit atmosphere, as is seen in a 
mirage, or even in the dancing heat waves on the surface 
of a furnace. These show the rainbow colors to a per- 
ceptible degree. Plausibility is given to this theory by the 
fact that these results obtain only in a still, warm, sunny 
atmosphere. There may be other causes such as those 
which give color to the blue waters of Geneva Lake and 
the Mediterranean, the greens of Niagara and Lake 
Michigan, the blacks of Lake Superior and the Saguenay, 
and the whitish greens of coastwise shoals. Changes of 
temperature have to do with changes of coloration. The 
phenomenon of shadows falling on a lake from an over- 
hanging mountain or cliff increasing the transparency of 
the water by cooling the surface is familiar; but these 
illustrations do not fully explain the “abalone colors,” the 
patches of “velvety green, the royal purple, the pink, deep 
red, yellow and delicate grays,” and their changing fea- 
tures. The whole subject is not only intensely interesting 
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but highly poetical, as well as scientific. It presents an 
ideal theme and an opportunity for poetasters seldom 
offered or even dreamed of. Will some ambitious muse 
make an attempt to dye the abalone by lights reflected 
from the rainbow sheet of colors? CHARLES HALLOCK. 








Cabio Blanco’s Writings. 


New York, Nov. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: It is 
certain that in recent times you have had no writer whose 
articles appealed to your public so strongly as those 
written by Cabia Blanco, a name which—to most of us, 
| think—seems to fit our friend much better than that 
which was given him in baptism. You have published 
many enthusiastic letters about his writings, and of these 
letters not a few have suggested that you should publish 
a book containing the more important sketches from his 
pen. -No special notice, however, seems to have been 
taken of these suggestions, and it may’be that such a 
volume would not be commercially profitable. About that 
you can probably judge better than I. 

Might it not be practicable, however, for you to print 
this book by subscription; that is to say, that you would 
print it provided a sufficient number of readers agreed to 
take copies of the book, at whatever price you might see 
fit to establish. For my part, I should be very glad, in- 
deed, to take five copies at $2 each, for I am sure that I 
could dispose of four to the great profit and pleasure of 
the men I might send them to, while one I should wish to 
keep for myself. 

As has often been said, there was a singular quality 
about Cabia Blanco’s writings and this was their apparent 
verity. No one ever suggested, in my hearing, that any 
story told by this man had been in any degree exag- 
gerated. He told his tale and told it with so much force 
that it was believed. If he did not write what in Boston 
would be called “literature,” he at least told stories so 
that people were interested in them, believed them and 
wanted more of them. It seems melancholy that he 
should have left us. ADMIRER. 
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State, the crows that feed-upon the grain in the fields 
of this section have to make a daily flight of over sixty 
inles coming from and the same distance returning to 
the roost, and the selection of their roosting place so far 
from the field of their depredations is only an instance 
of their sagacity, equalled “by the selection of the roost 
away from all settlement,.and in a nook sheltered from 
the winds from the north and west, as well as the south. 


W. F. R. 
Rattlesnakes and Crows. 


St. Aucustine, Fla., Dec. 6—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Your correspondent who tells “another snake 
story” in this issue (Dec. 2), only tells what is commonly 
known in Florida, viz., the spitting, as it is called, of the 
venom of the rattlesnake when he is aroused to anger 
and yet is too far away to make the fatal strike. Rattle- 
snakes confined in boxes with a wire netting have been 
known to do it. Of course, usually no harm results, as 
the venom does not reach the object or is caught upon 
the clothing or upon unbroken skin. The hog, usually 
considered almost immune and making a meal of every 
rattler he meets, sometimes seems to have a mistaken 
confidence, as a short time since a hog in New Augustine 
(a suburb of our city), jumping on a rattler was bitten 
and died in a few minutes. The following, coming with 
the authority of the ‘“‘jewfhal of the American Medical 
Association,’ will, I am sure, be of interest as showing 
such accidents are not always fatal. Dr. W. A. Gresham, 
of Russellville, Ala., records in the Journal: 

“A man was bitten Aug. 14 by a very large rattlesnake. 
For about thirty hours it seemed that he was about to 
succumb at any time, but he suddenly began to improve. 
He suffered intensely for twenty-four hours. There was 
only a little sloughing at the point of injection of the 
poison, but the man was incapacitated for work about 
thirty days. As to treatment, the arm was corded tightly, 
an abundance of whisky was given, and hypodermic in- 
jections of strychnin 1-40 grain every forty-five minutes. 
He has gone to work and has a good arm.” 

As to the “Crow in. Winter,” in same issue, it is a won- 
der to me that all inteffigent crows don’t emigrate to 
Florida, where persecution on account of previous repu- 
tation is unknown, and where all little peccadillos are 
freely forgiven. The Florida crow in either winter or 
summer has rather an enviable existence, for no man’s 
hand is raised against him. Even as I write a hundred 
or so are just across the street in the tops of the tall cab- 
bage palmettos that adorn the lawn of the Ponce de Leon. 
When I opened the door on the porch just now, rather 
suddenly, a group of them, numbering at least twenty- 
five who were holding a close conference in the top of a 





- palmetto, were rather surprised and flew away to join 


their comrades in another part of the lawn. In the fig 
season about a dozen of them think they are entitled to 
an early breakfast on their way from their roosting place 
on Anastasia Island to the country, and announcing their 
presence by the occasional “caw” of the watchman who 
sits on the top of a nearby China berry tree. As this is 
usually about 4 o’clock of a late June morning, they are 
not often disturbed, and as only figs are taken from 
the top limbs of the trees, no one begrudges them their 
early meal. While his wary nature clings to him in 
Florida yet, as he is never disturbed any more than the 
buzzard, he is usually quite approachable. 

The following from to-day’s Record, our local paper, 
while having nothing to do with snakes or crows, I am 
sure will be of interest. It comes with the authority of 
our genial and fearless sheriff: 


“Not long agd a Record representative overheard 
Sheriff Perry relate an experience in turkey hunting in 
the southwestern part of the State. He and a friend, 
tempted by the high prices offered for ‘alligator hides, 
went prepared to clean out the saurians where they were 
thickest, and they established camp in a spot where hunt- 
ing promised to be profitable. ‘In those days,’ said the 
sheriff, ‘turkeys were plentiful and we feasted on 
them during our stay in camp. One morning, as usual, 
1 went out to get a gobbler for breakfast and saw a flock 
on a small plain not far from camp. Crawling behind a 
clump of bushes I resorted to the old trick of calling by 
imitating the challenge of a gobbler. I saw the leader of 
the flock throw his head up and I[ repeated the call. This 
time the turkey strutted forward a few feet and answered 
the challenge. He approached a few feet closer when I 
again repeated the call, and eventually I worked him 
until he was near enough for a sure shot. I raised the 
gun to take aim when, without the slightest warning, a 
huge catatrnount dashed through the bushes and his head 
and mine came together in a terrific collision. The beast 
evidently thought a turkey dinner was waiting for him in 
the bushes, and approached so stealthily that I had not 
the slightest idea of his presence. When he made the 
rush to secure what he supposed was a turkey he struck 
me with such force that I went over backwards, and he 
must have bounced a few feet. As to which sustained 
the greater scare it is impossible to say. The varmint, 
however, lost no time in apologies, and his retreat was 
as rapid, if not more rapid, than his rush. Did I get the 
turkey? No. I think I forgot what I came after. I 
don’t remember what we had for breakfast that morn- 
ing.’ ” DeWitt Wess. 


The Killirg of Bird Warden Bradley. 


Tue Key West, Fla., Grand Jury, which investigated 
the killing of the Audubon Society’s warden, Guy Brad- 
ley, by Walter Smith at Flamingo several months ago, 
deemed the evidence of the State insufficient to bring the 
accused to trial. The killing of young Bradley was made 
an event of general importance, so much so that the 
National Audubon Society, of which he was a represen- 
tative as game warden of Monroe county, and while in 
the discharge of which duty he was killed, took the mat- 
ter up and employed Col. J. T. Sanders, of Miami, to go 
to Key West and assist in the prosecution of his slayer. 

The Miami Metropolis of Dec. 6 reports: Colonel 
Sanders, in conversation with a Metropolis reporter, 
stated that the State made out a very weak case. He 
found but little interest manifested in the trial when he 
arrived in Key West, and had to send to the Keys for 
witnesses. They were secured with much difficulty, and 
after being gotten could give testimony of no importance 
to the State in making a case against Walter Smith, the 
accused, and the grand jury, after thoroughly probing 
the matter, found no true bill, and Smith was released 
from prison, where he had been since arrested. 

The killing of Bradley occurred on Smith’s boat at 
Flamingo, where Bradley had gone to remonstrate with 
him about a son killing birds at one of the rookeries in 
the keys. Bad blood existed between Bradley and Smith, 
and, after a heated passage of words, both men shot and 
Bradley was killed, Smith remaining unharmed. Smith, 
Colonel Sanders says, presented a strong defense in that 
all his witnesses, those who were on the boat with him 
at the time Bradley was shot, swearing that Bradley shot 
first, Smith shooting in self-defense. No others saw the 
tragedy and consequently the State failed in, the prose- 
cution, 


. . — 
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Tiéatinent of Snake Bite. 


Hoguiam, Wash., Dec. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Some more snake talk. Having just read “The Sang 
Digger” in the Dec. 2 issue of Forest AND STREAM, the 
incident of the rattlesnake that bit him, and the reference 
to his cutting open and sucking the wound. If he had 
cut the wound deep enough and then had sucked the 
wound long enough he would have felt no ill-effects from 
the snake bite. To have such treatment effective it 
should be done immediately, and the cutting must go 
deeper than the snake’s fangs had penetrated. After cut- 
ting the wound open insert the point of the knife to the 
bottom of the wound and twist it around several times 
to cause as great a flow of blood as possible, and be sure 
and cut across each fang mark; and, if they are cross-cut, 
it is much better, as that will cause it to gape open more; 
and, if a mud application is used (which, by the way, is 
very good), it will have a chance to do more good. 

I am not writing from hearsay, for I have treated rat- 
tlesnake bite in this manner. I was not the person bitten, 
but twice I have treated other people that were, and they 
were both struck in the leg below the knee and well 
down on the calf of the leg, where it would have been 
well-night impossible for them to have got at the wound 
to suck it. But I, knowing that such poison is not 
stomach poison, did not hesitate a moment to apply the 
treatment, and after the wound was cut (and I cross-cut 
each of them) I grabbed the leg with both hands around 
the thigh, and, keeping a strong grip on the leg, pressed 
them downward to the wound, thus causing a greater 
fiow of blood through the wound, which would wash out 
much of the poison, and then I sucked the wound for 
ten or fifteen minutes and then applied a handful of mud 
and bound it on with a handkerchief. One of the men 
had to walk two miles to a house, and there I washed 
the mud out of the wound with hot water and then I 
tamped it full of powdered alum and then sewed it up. 
It healed in a short time and he felt no ill-effects from 
it at any time. The other case was treated in the same 
way, only the treatment stopped with the application of 
the mud, which was left on until it was as dry as a 
brick, it being three days before it was removed. Then 
the wound was washed with warm water, and, after 
being dried, a plaster was applied (Brant’s plaster) and 
the leg was bandaged to keep the plaster in place and it 
healed with no difficulty. 

The other person’s leg was handaged after it was sewed 
up, but merely to keep it from being chafed and irritated 
by his clothing. The alum treatment is not supposed to 
have any effect on the snake poison, but was applied to 
insure its healing readily. W. A. LINnKLeETTER. 


A Rantankerous Buck. 


Barre, Vt.—Editor Forest and Stream: After reading 
the article in Forest AND STREAM of Nov. 25, under the 
heading, “The Deer Park on the Farm,” I believe the 
inclosed clipping just published in a local paper might 
be interesting, as well as a warning, to some of your 
readers who now have deer, or may be contemplating 
establishing a deer park. 

I knew old “Ben” and had watched the development 
of his antlers during the past summer. I drove past 
the park the day before he met his untimely death. I 
saw him proudly standing on a little elevation over- 
looking the highway and he watched me ee 





The report sent by our correspondent follows: 

Attacked by an infuriated buck deer, Fred O’Brien, 
of South Barre, narrowly escaped being stamped and 
gored to death yesterday, and Charles Marr, owner of 
the animal, was also knocked down and trampled on, 
while the animal, in his struggle with seven men, was 
killed. Either his neck was broken or he was strangled 
to death. The buck was a beautiful creature, weighing 
225 pounds and having a fine pair of antlers. He was 
one of a herd of six deer, which have been kept by Mr. 
Marr in a large enclosure at South Barre, The old 
ones of the herd were caught several years ago while 
young. The State Commissioner gave Mr. Marr per- 
mission to keep them. The family has grown since 
then until there are now four young deer. The animals 
have been very tame, but this fall “Ben,” the old buck, 
developed a bad case of temper. Still it was not thought 
that he would attack their keeper, Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. O’Brien went to the inclosure yesterday with a 
bushel of beets and potatoes, the usual meal of the 
animals, and opened the gate. “Faun,” the mother of 
the herd, is always the first one to eat. She took one 
nibble out of the basket, and “Ben” charged her and 
Mr. O’Brien in the open gate. The attack was so un- 
expected that both the doe and Mr. O’Brien were 
unable to get out of the way. The collision sent the doe 
floundering against the keeper and knocked him down. 
The buck then rushed out of the pen and charged the 
prostrate man, goring him repeatedly. Mrs. O’Brien, 
who lives close by, was attracted by the noise, and she 
hastily summoned a neighbor, Mr. Owen. It was none 
too soon, for Mr. O’Brien would have been killed in a 
short time. He was finally pulled away from the in- 
furiated animal. 

With the aid of several others, “Ben” was forced into 
the pen. Mr. Marr was called up from this city, and 
the doe was captured and put back. Thinking that the 
buck might have gotten over his anger, Mr. Marr 
stepped inside the gate and walked in for a short dis- 
tance. As*soon as the buck saw him he charged and 
bowled Mr. Marr over like a nine-pin. But there was 
plenty of help present then. In fact, almost the entire 
village of South Barre had been attracted to the place. 
Mr. Marr was pulled out from under the animal. Thus 
robbed of his victim, “Ben” made a mad rush against 
the gate, which gave way before him, allowing him 
his liberty once more. 

Ropes were brought and by the combined strength 
of seven men “Ben” was finally secured. But he 
struggled so hard that it broke his neck or strangled 
him. The animal was five years old, and weighed, 
dressed, 160 pounds. 

Mr. O’Brien’s injuries were attended to by a physi- 
cian. He was not hurt bad enough to confine him to 
bec, but his escape was remarkable. 


Wild Pigeon Redivivus. 


Our morning paper gives the menus served at the 
principal hotels in town on Thanksgiving Day. One 
most prominent hotel, not to be outdone by the lesser 
important hostelries, includes in its bill of fare “wild 
pigeon a la Julienne.” This is put into the menu as a 
sort of piéce de résistance. 

What first-class hotel thirty of forty years ago would 
have even made a note on Thanksgiving Day of wild 
pigeon upon its menu? Wild pigeon that could be 
bought in the open market for a few shillings per 
dozen! 

But what a change has come about! To-day wild 
pigeon leads all the rest. .But then hotel menus, like 
other things, must be taken with salt. After having 
carp served to you under the guise and sauce-of “blue- 
fish a la maitre d’hotel,” you can look for anything 
from a hotel kitchen. But where did the wild pigeon 
on that bill of fare come from? Thousands of people 
have asked where did the wild pigeons go to—now with 
me it is, “Where did those wild pigeons come from?” 
If any pigeon roosts near town had been invaded and 
the slaughter of old with pole and fusee repeated, cer- 
tainly we would have heard of it. 

I rang up Sam Fullerton, our game commissioner, 
thinking he might know, but he said he hadn’t seen a 
wild pigeon on his rounds for many, many moons and, 
like myself, he’s wondering, too, where the wild pigeons 
came from. We are all wishing for a return of the 
swift flying plenteous birds, and there isn’t a right- 
feeling one of us but who would do his utmost to see 
them legislated into security until they got a real 
good start and then be willing to have the bag (it 
used to be the wagonload) limited to so many and a 
prohibitive fine imposed for disturbing the roosts. 

It’s a good sign when wild pigeons, a la any old way, 
once more appear on the bills of fare—even if they 
were reared in some hayloft. There may be a few of 
the original birds left in the country in some out of 
the way nook, and who knows but some of us may 
live to see them in their migratory flight again darken 
the heavens and eclipse the sun. The hide hunter may 
be held responsible for the disappearance of the buf- 
falo, but he had nothing to do with the vanishing of 
the wild pigeons. 

The buffalos grew less and less year after year, but 
the wild pigeon vanished in a body off the face of the 
earth. Until a more plausible explanation of the dis- 
appearance of the wild pigeon is given, I am afraid we 
will have to accept the one of their being caught in an 
equinoctial storm and carried into the sea and were 
drowned by the millions. It is the most plausible 
theory of any that has been advanced as yet. 

However, the same master hand that turned blue- 
fish into carp has again put wild pigeons on our bill of 
fare. So let us treat this as a harbinger of hope and 
look once more for the coming of the wild pigeon, and 
if he does come we'll do our best to keep him with us 
this time and treat him as kindly as the game laws will 
permit. ? CHARLES CRISTADORO, 


Seashore Life. 


Seashore Life: The Invertebrates of the New York Coast, 
by Alfred G. Mayer, Director of the Maine Biolog- 
oa onary of the Carnegie Institution at Tortugas, 

orida. 


Tuts is a book of 181 pages about the size of the 
Century Magazine, with 119 illustrations, almost fault- 
lessly printed on excellent paper. It forms number one 
of the New York Aquarium Nature Series, and in the 
advertisement signed by Mr. C. H. Townsend, the Di- 
rector of the Aquarium, it is stated that the book is 
a gift of the author to the New York Zoological So- 
ciety, and that the proceeds from its sale are devoted 
to the increase of the collections of the Aquarium. 

The title tells but part of the truth, for while Dr. 
Mayer keeps the invertebrates of the New York coast 
always before him, he has supplemented them by other 
invertebrates from all over the seas, so that in truth 
he has given us a very full list of typical seashore 
forms. The result is excellent, for instead of leading 
a novice to suppose or infer that the invertebrates 
of the New York coast are the only ones to be found, 
he leads him to a well rounded idea of the marine in- 
vertebrates as a whole. 

The most striking feature of the work noticed at 
the first glance is the fidelity and novelty of the illus- 
trations. Of the 119 figures, 111 are derived from pho- 
tographs by the author, of living or dead specimens, and 
eight from hitherto unpublished paintings and draw- 
ings. This is an almost unprecedented showing in these 
days of “borrowing” from other books. Moreover, all 
the pictures are clear and characteristic, and this is 
sufficient comment for any one who is familiar with 
the time, skill and patience necessary to make good 
photographs in this field. Many of them excel the best 
possible drawnings in the wealth of detail and lifelike ap- 
pearance. Take, for example the picture of the milky- 
disk jelly fish; or the star coral, showing living polyps. 

Dr. Mayer brings to the work a long and varied 
training. He is no closet naturalist, but has traveled 
widely on zoological expeditions, and the text re- 
flects this first-hand knowledge of the animals in their 
homes. Throughout the book we discern the enthusi- 
asm of the old-time naturalists and never lose sight of 
the careful student. 

The book is essentially a book of the “Nature Study” 
sort and is in no sense a text book of Zoology. Says 
the preface: “The work is intended for readers who 
may be unfamiliar with the technical terms in use among 
specialists, and consequently such terms have been 
avoided whenever a simple English equivalent could be 
substituted.” Dr. Mayer has succeeded admirably in 
carrying out this idea and the book will offer no dif- 
ficulties of this sort to the reader. In doing this, the 
author has avoided the opposite difficulty of “writing 
down.” The book appeals equally to adults and to 
children of the upper grammar grades. It is equally 
interesting to read, on the beach with specimens at 











hand, or in the home of a winter night. 

The introduction (10 pages) presents a summary of 
many of the broad principles that underlie the study 
of animal life, e. g., evolution, distribution, embryology, 
etce., and concludes with a short list of books on the 
subject. 

In the ten chapters following, the animals are brought 
together in their natural groups as follows: Sponges, 
Jellyfishes and Hydroids, Sea Anemones and Corals, 
Starfishes, Worms, Brachiopods, Moss Animals and 
Corallines, Crustaceans, Mollusks, Tunicates. Each 
chapter opens with a general description of the group, 
after which come the detailed descriptions. In these 
the common name of the animal takes precedence; its 
economic value to man is always stated, interesting 
peculiarities are described, the life history and habits 
are fully presented, and the localities in which it oc- 
curs are named. Following the body of the book are 
five pages of references to books descriptive of the 
species mentioned in the text, and a good index. 

The great merit of the book lies in the skillful selec- 
tion from the great mass of facts and theories such as 
will give the reader clear ideas without taxing his 
patience. Between the text and the photographs the 
novice may not only idntify nearly all the specimens 
he may find at the seashore, but gain a good notion of 
the place they occupy in the animal kingdom, as well 
as a fair understanding of the general principles of 
zoology. The book is for sale at the New York 
Aquarium and by A. S. Barnes & Co., publishers. Thx 
price is $1.20. CHARLES L. BRISTOL, 

New York University. 


The Rattlesnake’s Reproduction. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Editor Forest and Stream: As such 
an event as seeing a snake born is a rare one, and as | 
have never heard of anyone assisting at such an affair in 
a rattler’s family, I will relate the matter for the benefit 
of your readers. 

During last September I was camped with my family 
on the eastern slope of the Cascade Mountains, near 
Ellensburg, Wash. As is my usual custom, I amused 
myself by gathering in a few rattlers to nail their hides 
up on my barn door. 

One of them, which was killed late one afternoon (too 
late to skin that day), was hung on a tree near camp 
until I could find time to do the work properly. The next 
morning there was a protuberance sticking out of a 
wound in the snake’s belly, about the size of a small hen’s 
egg. We thought it was only the snake’s “innards” ex- 
posed, and even when I ripped her open this was cast 
aside with the entrails. One of my boys is a born sur 
geon, and critically examines every bug, insect or animal, 
to find out “why.” So he was critically inspecting the 
off-cast to see just what this snake had eaten last, when 
he came across the sac and shouted, “Why, that is 
something the snake has just swallowed, and it is still 
alive!” I then looked at it more carefully and decided 
it must be a small rattler which the old snake had swal- 
lowed to protect it from harm. I got out my better tools 
and separated the sac from the other matter and dis- 
covered it was a true placenta and concealed therein was 
a young rattler. I ripped the sac open without extra 
care and placed the body on a piece of absorbent: cloth, 
without any thought of his being alive, because the 
mother had been dead over sixteen hours. To our amaze 
ment the youngster began to quiver, and in a few moments 
expanded his lungs and tried to coil. But he, too, had 
been bruised in the killing of his mother; and after a 
few drops of blood flowed out on to the cloth he suc 
cumbed. By dint of great care I managed to skin him, 
and now have his hide as one of my trophies. 

It had always been my idea, heretofore, that rattlers 
were hatched from eggs. But this was proof positive to 
the contrary, which I have added to by investigating 
many other females. Also, I have been repeatedly told 
that young ones appear only in June. From what I saw 
I am led to believe that they come at almost any tin 
(except perhaps when the females are hibernating). The 
measurements of this young snake were: Length, over 
all, 8% inches; circumference, 114 inches; head, from tip 
of nose to back of jawbone, % inch; width at back of 
jawbone, 3% inch; button (which was fairly hard, even 
at birth), a triangular arch, which was % inch wide and 
¥% inch long. A. McL. Hawks. 


The American Bison Society. 


As AN outgrowth of the activity of Mr. Ernest Haro!:! 
Baynes, who for two years has been advocating the for 
mation of a society to provide for the preservation 
the buffalo, the American Bison Society was organize: 
on Friday of last week in the office of William T. Hor 
aday, director of the New York Zoological Gardens 
Bronx Park. Among those who have expressed a warm 
interest in the movement is President Roosevelt, w! 
was named as honorary president of the Society, and : 
message was received by him from the White Hous 
accepting the office. The officers elected were: Pres! 
dent, William T. Hornaday; Vice-Presidents, Dr. Chas 
S. Minot, of Harvard University, and A. A. Anderson 
president of the Camp Fire Club of America; Treasurer. 
Edmond Seymour, of New York; Sécretary, Ernest 
Harold Baynes, of Meriden, N. H. An Advisory Board 
was chosen, including the following: Prof. Franklin 
W. Hooper, of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences; Prof. David Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford 
University; Prof. Morton J. Elrod. of the University of 
Montana; Prof. L. L. Dyche, of the University ot 
Kansas; Prof. John J. Gerould, of Dartmouth College: 
William Lyman Underwood, of the Massachusetts Inst! 
tute of Technology, and Ernest Thompson-Seton. _ 

The Society will distribute literature on the subject 
and in every way strive to awaken public interest and 
support, to the end that concerted action may be had t 
insure the preservation of the bison. At the convenience 
of President Roosevelt, an early meeting of the Society 
will be held at the White House. 

One specific purpose will be to induce the Government 
to acquire the several small herds of bison now owned 
in different parts of the country and to provide for their 
transfer to such national preserves as may be provided 
for them. 
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The Yellowstone Park in 1870. 


Mr. NATHANIEL P. LANcForp, of St. Paul, sometimes 
known as the Father of the Yellowstone Park, has just 
given to the public an extremely interesting original docu- 
ment, pertaining to the history of that national play- 
ground. 

It is remembered that Mr. Langford was one of the 
first party entering the mysterious region, afterward the 
National Park, that had a due appreciation of its wonders 
and that took steps to impress upon the people of the 
United States a knowledge of these wonders. During the 
whole trip Mr. Langford kept a full diary of the happen- 
ings of each day, and it was on this diary that he relied 
for the articles that he wrote, the lectures that he de- 
livered, and the information that he conveyed to Congress 
and to various officials at Washington, the whole finally 
leading up to legislation which, in March, 1872, set aside 
the National Park as we know it to-day. After thirty-five 
years Mr. Langford has at last published this diary just 
as it was written, and it forms a document of extreme 
interest not only to all who have visited the Yellowstone 
Park, but to every student of Western history. Here are 
set forth the varying points of view taken by these early’ 
travelers in that wonderland, and is traced the growth 
of their astonishment and enthusiasm for the marvellous 
country through which they were passing, and here we 
note that at last they return to the towns from which 
hey started, to be laughed at and disbelieved when they 
told their tales of wonder, just as old Jim Bridges, and 
before h'm old John Colter, used to be laughed at for the 
tories they told of the wilderness. 

The diary is prefaced by a very interesting historical 
introduction which brings the Park down from_ 1870, 
through the strenuous twenty years that followed, to the 
present time. While saying comparatively little about 
his own share in setting aside and preserving for the 
nation the Yellowstone Park, Mr. Langford is careful to 
give due credit to many ether men, each of whom had 
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some part in the good work. Among these may be espe- 
cially mentioned in early days Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior R. B. Cowen, and, far better known, Senator 
George G. Vest and William Hallett Phillips, and in later 
times Major H. M. Chittenden, long the engineer of the 
a and the author of most interesting volumes on the 

est. 

The book is illustrated by a number of portraits of men 
connected with the work and with a number of antique 





sketches, which are interesting. It will be for sale. 
Price, $1. 
Frightened Animals.: 
CHERRYVALE, Kan.—Editor Forest and Stream: Two 


weeks ago a correspondent asked for reports on the 
action of small game in dodging the assault of hawks 
and other birds of prey. 

Some years ago two of us were hunting quail and 
rabbits in the northern part of Kansas, and were walk- 
ing along the railroad track when we came to a section 
gang, and inquiring of the foreman if he could direct us 
where the other party could get a jack rabbit to take to 
his home in Chicago, he pointed to an adjoining field, 
and stated “there was a large one that lived in the field, 
if a hawk, that had been after him for two weeks, had 
not got him.” While talking he pointed to a large hawk 
in the distance and said: “If he comes this way we 
can soon tell if he has yet caught the jack.” The hawk 
came sailing on and when over the field made a swoop 
down upon the ground, and as he rose in the air a jack 
rabbit darted out of the stubble and ran in our direction 
and the hawk made two darts at the jack in plain sight 
of us. As it would near the jack he would flatten him- 
self out upon the ground, and as the hawk passed over 
him he would spring up and run toward us. Thus elud- 
ing the hawk he came quite near us, trying to get into 
some very tall rank grass and weeds by the side of the 
railroad. As the hawk was making his fourth dive a 
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load of No. 4 shot from my 12-gauge Parker ended the 
destruction of game by that field robber, and before I 
could object my friend had killed the jack. 

We noticed that the jack would squeal whenever the 
hawk darted at him, but a close examination of the back 
and ears of the jack showed that he had not been 
touched by the talons of the hawk. 

This being the only time that I was ever close enough 
to carefully note the action of the hunted, I look forward 
with anticipation to the reports of other brothers of the 
field, who have had more and better opportunities to note 
the acts of self-defense on the part of the a, 2 


Food of the Ruffed Grouse. 


A Few days ago Mr. Carl Von Lengerke, the New 
York agent for the Polk Miller Drug Company, gave us 
a quantity of leaves and acorns taken from the craw of 
a ruffed grouse, which he had recently killed in Sullivan 
county, N. Y., asking that they might be identified. The 
specimens being sent to the New York Botanical Garden, 
in Bronx Park, New York city, were there determined 
to represent five species as follows: Some hair moss 
(Catharinea augustata Brid.), leaf buds of the black 
birch (Betula lenta L.), leaves of the hemlock (Tsuga 
canadensis Carr.), leaves of the false mitrewort (Tiar- 
ella cordifolia L.) and fruit of the black oak (Quercus 
velutina Lam.). 

While acorns seem to be rather large for a ruffed 
grouse to swallow, yet we know very well that these are 
a favorite food for many gallinaceous birds, as turkeys, 
grouse and quail. We have all frequently seen the craw 
of the ruffed grouse stuffed with beech nuts or with 
chestnuts, and know that nuts or mast form a large part 
of the autumn food of these birds, just as in old times 
similar mast used to nourish the vast hordes of passenger 
pigeons whose wonderful flights over the country are 
now but a memory. 





Game in the Yellowstone. 


REGARDING the game in the park, their habits, con- 
dition, variety, number, their treatment and the results 
thereof, the acting superintendent gives the following 
interesting account: 

“The proper time to see and study the wild animals 
of the park is during the winter, or after the snow has 
‘allen on the mountains to such a depth as to drive them 
down into the lower country. Up to the present time 
there have been no proper accommodations in the park 
during the winter for taking care of those who would 
like to come in at that season, but in the near future it 
s probable that this trouble will be remedied by the 
building of a suitable hotel at Mammoth Hot Springs, 
within five miles of the main entrance of the park. 
Aiter the snow has fallen it is not necessary to go any 
further into the park than this point in order to see 
all of the wild animals that are to be found within its 
limits at any season, with the exception: of the bear. 
It has been only within the last two or three years 
ihat these animais could be seen in such close proximity 
to the Mammoth Hot Springs, and the reasons for this 
jact are due to a fey simple changes in the park man- 
agement, as follows: 

“First. No dogs are allowed to run at large in the 
park, and when they are brought in by campers or 
others passing through they must be carried in wagons 
ond kept tied up when in camp. It is a fact that any 
lind of a dog running at large, while he will probably 
do no harm to the game, will run it all out the section 
where it is ranging. 

“Second. A fence about four miles long has been 
built along the northern line of the park, which ex- 
cludes all stock that for a number of years has grazed 
within the limits of the park and completely used up 
the grass, which is now preserved for the wild animals. 
No stock of any kind is now permitted to run at large 
in the vicinity of the Mammoth Hot Springs, and where 
they formerly grazed during the summer elk and deer 
can now be seen feeding during the winter. 

“In order to be successful in keeping wild game on 
any reserve, it is absolutely necessary either to preserve 
their natural feed for them or to supply them with 
hay, and even where the natural supply of feed is pre- 
served, it is well to have a supply of hay on hand, in 
order to help out the weaker animals each spring, for 
there is always a period when the old grass is nearly 

Il gone and before the new grass is ready for use which 

ery trying for all wild animals. It is for this reason 
that an effort has been made to a limited extent in the 
park to feed certain kinds of game each spring. The 
animals so fed are the sheep, the deer, and the antelope, 
and the results have been remarkable in at least two 
ways—it has rendered them exceedingly tame and 
caused them to recognize man as their friend instead 
cf an enemy; and while they will not permit one to 
touch them, they can be approached within a reasonable 
distance at any time without their showing the least 
sign of fear. It has also resulted in a great improve- 
ment in their physical condition, and starts them off 
in the spring, when the females are about to have their 
young, in such good shape that few are lost from any 
cause. 

“Three years ago a deer was seldom seen anywhere 
about the Mammoth Hot Springs, and only occasionally 
«a few tracks could be seen in the snow, showing where 
they had crossed over the parade ground of Fort Yel- 
lcwstone during the night. As a matter of experiment, 
and with a hope that some of these animals which 
passed through the post might be induced to come 


around where they could be seen, a few bales of alfalfa 
hay were scattered about the parade ground. The re- 
sult was remarkable, for on the second day after the hay 
had been put out about a dozen blacktail deer ap- 
peared. The next day this number was doubled, and 
from day to day the number increased, until finally they 
numbered considerably over 100. It was extremely 
interesting to see how quickly these animals lost all 
fear of human beings, and even when the evening gun 
is fired within 100 yards of them they pay little or 
no attention to it, but show much interest in the lower- 
ing of the flag from the staff, which is located in the 
center of the feeding ground. 

“The mountain sheep, which are supposed to be the 
wildest of all of our western animals, have also shown 
the same friendly disposition under the same conditions 
and have become even tamer and more fearless than 
the deer. These animals are becoming very rare and 
are difficult to find in any section of the country. It is 
therefore desirable that the few in the park should be 
carefully preserved, and their number increased as 
rapidly as possible. There are now about 100 of these 
animals that make their home at all times entirely 
within the limits of the park. 

“Next to the mountain sheep the antelope are prota- 
bly the most interesting and attractive animels that we 
have in the park, and, like the sheep, they are rapidly 
disappearing throughout the West. The park herd 
consists of about 1,500 animals, and seems to be in- 
creasing in numbers quite rapidly. This increase is 
due to the fact that they are protected not only in the 
park, but throughout the State of Montana. The sum- 
mer range for the antelope is well up on the Yellow- 
stone River and entirely within the park, and in old 
days their winter range extended far down the Yellow- 
stone, and they seldom remained in this section after 
the first heavy fall of snow. The valley of the Yellow- 
stone north of the park is now completely taken up by 
ranchers, and their wire fences running in every direc- 
tion have completely shut off the old winter range of 
the antelope, and they are now compelled to remain 
at all times entirely within the limits of the park or 
very close to its borders. Last fall 800 antelope were 
counted upon the alfalfa field near Gardiner, and at 
the same time a number of smaller bands could be 
seen in the foothills above the field and on the slopes 
of Mount Everts, on the opposite side of the Gardiner 
River. 


“The elk are by far the most numerous of all the 
large game and it is a very difficult matter to determin 
exactly, or even approximately, how many there are. 
Dering the summer nearly all of the elk pertaining to 


the neighboring sections of Wyoming, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana, range entirely within the limits of the park; but 
during the winter it is probable that at least one-half 
this number out into the neighboring States, 
but, owing to the rapid settlement of the country and 
the consequent decrease in the amount of feed, their 
outside or winter range is decreasing from year to year, 
and each year they show a greater inclination to re- 
main within or near the borders of the park. 

“Few people know or realize that each year the bull 
elk shed their wonderful antlers. Many of these shed 
antlers have been collected from time to time and are 
used as fences for protecting the lawns about the 
Mammoth Hot Springs, but their use for such pur- 
poses has been discouraged for the reason that the 
average tourist, seeing them lying about in such num- 
bers, imagines that there has been a terrible slaughter 
of elk in the park. The bull elk begin shedding their 
horns usnally about the first of March, but sometimes 
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they lose them much earlier, and others carry them 
until sometime in May. During the period when they 
are shedding and while the new horns are growing, the 
bulls are usually found in bands of various sizes, sepa- 
rated entirely from the cows and living peaceably among 
themselves. Later on, when their horns become fully 
developed, which is about the last of September, a 
change comes over thcir peaceful natures; they sepa- 
rate and are ready for a fight at any time. This is the 
beginning of the ruttirg season, and each bull makes 
an effort to gather into a herd all of the cows that he 
can persuade to stay with him, and it is the most in- 
teresting period during which to study the habits of the 
elk. The bulls are easily located at this season by their 
whistling. This is a peculiarly weird sound, which 
commences with a high, shrill whistle and ends with a 
roar. It is apparently used as a call for his band of 
cows or a challenge to other bulls. It is frequently 
answered by the younger bulls, which roam about some 
distance away from the herd of cows, but the challenge 
to fight is seldom accepted. 

“A large band of elk, some 400 or 500 in number, 
makes its winter home close to the Mammoth Hot 
Springs. As long as the condition of the snow will 
permit, they remain on the south side of the ridge 
just back of the Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel, but oc- 
casionally they can be seen trooping down from this 
ridge, passing within a few hundred yards of the hotel, 
on their way to a lower feeding ground, and whenever 
this happens, it is said, you can look out for a big 
snowstorm. In passing from one feeding ground to 
another the elk encounter very deep snow, and this 
they pass through in single file, the strongest of the 
bulls taking the lead so as to break the trail, the leaders 
falling out one after another as they become exhausted. 

“There are a number of moose in the park, but they 
are seldom seen, as they range chiefly along the upper 
Yellowstone River and in the southeastern corner of 
the park, which is a very inaccessible country at present, 
owing to the lack of roads or trails. The killing of these 
animals is now prohibited in ghe State of Wyoming, 
and it is hoped that they will idly increase in num- 
bers and also move further up into the park. 

“When the park was first set aside as a Government 
reserve there was quite a large herd of buffalo within 
its limits, but as there was no law or regulation pro- 
hibiting hunting for a number of years after its estab- 
lishment, this herd was soon reduced to a very small 
one, and what was left of it was driven back into the 
most inaccessible of the park and into an ex- 
ceedingly unfavorable country for buffalo to winter in. 
There are now about thirty of these animals left, and 
they have been located for a number of years on the 
head of Pelican Creek. The only way that they can 
keep alive during the winter is by grazing on the few 
places kept open by the hot springs, for their rage is 
very high and snow falls there very deep and remagms 
until late in the spring. They could be driven out of 
that locality and possibly a few of them caught up, ba 
it is more than likely that a greater part of them wou 
be killed in the attempt. Instead of attempting ¢@ catch 
up the old ones, men are sent out early in the oon 
for the purpose of capturing the young calves, £ 
are brought into Mammoth Hot Seliamn raised hy a 
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domestic cow, and then turned out in an inclosure with 
the tame herd. With a view to preventing the buffalo 
from becoming extinct, in the year 1go2 Congress ap* 
propriated $15,000 for the purpose of starting a new 
herd in the park. With this fund a herd of twenty-one 
animals was purchased and the necessary inclosures m 
which to keep them were constructed. The herd pur- 
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chased consisted of three bulls from the Goodnight 
herd of Texas and eighteen cows from the Allard herd 
of Montana. One of the bulls was turned out with the 
wild herd on Pelican Creek with a view to introducing 
new blood in that herd, but he wandered away from 
them last winter and died on the edge of Yellowstone 
Lake near the Thumb Station. The increase in this 
new herd has been exceedingly encouraging, and, in- 
cluding the three calves. which have been caught up 
from the wild herd, it now consists of forty-four ani- 
mals, which is more than double the number with which 
we started. 

“The beavers are certainly increasing rapidly 
throughout the park, and to-day the signs of their work 
can be seen along every stream. These exceedingly 
interesting and valuable little fur-bearing animals have 
become almost extinct in the greater part of the United 
States, and should it ever become desirable to restock 
any section a sufficient number of these animals can, 
with the permission of the Interior Department, be pro- 
vided for the purpose. - 

“The bears are about the only animals that the summer 
tourist cannot fail to see, and they are always a great 
souce of amusement and interest to them. It is a difficult 
matter to make some of the tourists realize that the bears 
in the park are wild, and that it is a dangerous matter to 
trifle with them. The black and the brown bear are ex- 
ceedingly afraid of the grizzly, and with good cause, for 
they will kill and eat the young of the black and the 
brown whenever they can get hold of them. It is said the 
grizzly will also eat its own cubs, and for this reason 
the females always desert the males when they have 
their young and keep away until the cubs are large 
enough to take care of themselves.” 


New York League. 


Annual Meetiog of State Organization of Sportsmen and 
Incorporated Ciubs. 





One hundred and twenty-nine delegates, chiefly repre- 
senting clubs incorporated for the protection of fish and 
game, attended the annual convention at Syracuse on 
Dec. 7. Most of the delegates gathered the night before, 
and much of the preliminary work was done at that time. 
Forest, Fish and Game Commissioner James S. Whipple 
attended the business session and was warmly welcomed. 
This is the first time in years that the Commission has 
been represented by anybody but the secretary, Mr. 
Whish, who is an individual member of the League, and 
the event was highly gratifying to the men who are hon- 
estly trying to preserve the fish and game of the State 
from destruction. A number of well known scientific 
men and sportsmen from various parts of the State 
joined the League at this meeting and took part in the 
proceedings. New York city was represented by Pro- 
fessor Hornaday, the Curator of Bronx Park, President 
Anderson, of the Camp-Fire Club; Robert B. Lawrence 
and John Christopher O’Conor, each of whom took an 
active part. 

The keynote of the meeting was struck by. President 
Hiram K. Wicker in his opening address to the delegates. 
“We are assembled,”’ he said, “to consider what is best 
for the sportsmen of the State and for the people.” He 
asserted that the game law, although now in the best 
shape it has been in years, has nevertheless too many ex- 
ceptions and should be made a general law. He advo- 
cated fast steam launches for the protection of the upper 
Niagara and the St. Lawrence rivers, and more protec- 
tors to look after the enforcement of the laws. 

Commissioner Whipple, whose method of speech is 
straight from the shoulder and much resembles President 
Roosevelt in this respect, gave an off-hand ten-minute 
address that fairly electrified the convention. He was 
not only given an unanimous vote of thanks for his ad- 
dress but was also made an honorary member of the 
League and received a pledge of the hearty support of 
the members in his efforts to remedy existing evils. The 
motion to make him an honorary member was made by 
Mr. Mowry, of Syracuse, who said that the sportsmen 
of the State are to be congratulated in at last having a 
Commissioner who is in accord with their purposes. 

The address of Commissioner Whipple was certainly 
strong enough to warrant all that was said and done by 
the delegates after hearing it. He declared it most im- 
portant that the; Forest, Fish and Game Commissioner 
should make the personal acquaintance of every man who 
is interested in the preservation of the forests and the 
protection of fish and game. He asserted that no Com- 
missioner could hope to be successful in the administra- 
tion of his office unless the hearty support of organiza- 
tions such as thosé making up the League is given him. 
He urged the organization of protective clubs wherever 
any now are lacking, and the incorporation of such clubs 
and their final affiliation with the League, to the end that 
concerted action may be had on legislation. “Intelligent 
newspaper support,” he said, “is most necessary in order 
that the people may be rightly advised and that public 
opinion may back up such efforts.” He expressed the 
earnest belief that the majority of our people are deeply 
interested in such work as the incorporated fish and game 
clubs are doing. Speaking on this line he said: “I in- 
tend to act on this belief that the people want forest, fish 
and game preservation, and to follow it all through my 
official life. I mean to give the people a square deal.” He 
concluded by pointing out the evils arising from squat- 
ters on State land and from trespasses, and pledged him- 
self to get rid of the one and put a stop to the other. His 
remarks were very frequently interrupted by applause. 

An important feature of the meeting was the report 
of the Committee on Law and Legislation, which was 
made by the chairman, Mr. C. H. Mowry, of Syracuse. 
He said the committee had been very successful in pre- 
venting the passage of bad legislation but had not been 
able to get as much good legislation as was desired. He 
advised concerted action to get proper men on the fish 
and game committees in the comi egislature. In con- 
clusion he roundly denounced Maj. W. Pond, the 


former Chief Game Protector, for playing double with 
the League and secretly opposing bills which he had 
voted to support in the meeting previous to the session. 
The bill for additional protectors and the bill to give cer- 
tain special protectors the right of eearch were beaten 
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through Maj. Pond’s connivance, Mr. Mowry asserted, 
and he offered written and other evidence in proof of it. 
Former Assemblyman F. C. Wood, of Fulton and Hamil- 
ton county, was classed as Major Pond’s associate in de- 
feating legislation favored by the sportsmen of the State. 

Considerable time was devoted to threshing out the 
bills which the League is to°urge in the coming session 
of the Legislature. The Law Committee reported again 
those of last session calling for ten additional protectors ; 
for fast power boats for the protection of the St. Law- 
rence and the upper Niagara rivers; for the right of 
search to be given to special protectors employed by in- 
corporated clubs or by boards of supervisors; for pro- 
hibiting the possession or sale of grouse and woodcock 
during the close season, except for the first ten days of 
December in order to let dealers dispose of their stock. 
‘There was no debate over these measures, and they will 
be again urged. Other legislation favored by the League 
was as follows: 

Providing that wildfowl shall not be sold or offered for 
sale during the close season, This was offered by Mr. 
J. C. O’Conor, of New York city, who asserted that the 
law is openly violated on Long Island where ducks are 
shot and hawked about the streets without regard to the 
statute. Mr. R. B. Lawrence, of New York city, op- 
posed the proposition on the ground that the law is a 
dead letter and that it would be better to extend the open 
season to March 1 for ducks. In his remarks Mr, 
O’Conor charged Senator Allds with having held up his 
anti-cold storage bill, after it passed the Assembly, and 
thus preventing action on it in the Senate. 

Prohibiting the use of repeating shotguns. This was 
repudiated by the League last year and its reintroduction 
stirred up the sportsmen. The measure was vigorously 
assailed by Mr. Mowry, of ‘Syracuse. who urged the 
League not to go on record as opposing improvements 
in firearms. He favored limiting the shooting season and 
the number of birds to be taken, but said, “Don’t let us 
try to limit the efficiency of the guns we use.” Mr. W. 
T. Hornaday said that Mr. R. B. Lawrence, of New 
York city, who proposed the bill, had anticipated him, as 
he was about to offer something of the kind himself. He 
defended Mr. G. O. Shields, who had been attacked as 
the father of the measure, ‘which it was said he used to 
get even with certain manufacturers who refused him 
advertising. Mr. Hornaday said the friends of bird. life 
believe the time has come to limit the effectiveness of 
guns used in its destruction.” Mr. J. H. Foray, of Syra- 
cuse, said he believed the Legislature can provide how 
game shall be taken, but he questioned the wisdom of 
such action as the League was being urged to take. Per- 
sonally, he favored setting a limit to the bore of the guns 
to be used. President C. R. Skinner, of the St. Lawrence 
River Anglers’ Association, feared the League would lose 
the respect of very many sportsmen if it took such action 
as was proposed. In spite of all the opposition the ma- 
jority in favor of the law was large. 

Repealing the law permitting netting in Cayuga Lake. 
The reason is that the fishermen take all the fish they 
catch, without regard to the law. There was considerable 
discussion of the netting evil and Mr. Foray, of Syracuse, 
wanted legislation to make the possession of a net on or 
near the shores of waters where netting is prohibited pre- 
sumptive evidence of intention to violate the law. His 
idea was to have the net thus found destroyed at once. 
Acting Chief Protector Worts warned the members that 
such legislation would meet hot opposition in the Legis- 
lature and said that whet*Monroe county got such a law 
the lawyers held it was unconstitutional. Mr. R. P. 
Grant, of Clayton, said the United States Supreme Court 
has decided that a protector may seize and destroy such 
a net, and the matter was then dropped. 

Game preserves were briefly discussed and the League 
adopted a resolution offered by Professor Hornaday, re- 
questing the representatives in Congress to favor the ap- 
propriation needed to fence in the Wichita Reservation 
so that it may be safe for the herd of buffalo which the 
New York Zoological Garden has offered to the Gov- 
ernment in the hope of preventing the extinction of the 
animal. It was asserted that President Roosevelt favors 
the proposition. Another resolution adopted was offered 
by Mr. A. A. Anderson, who was for five years superin- 
tendent of Yellowstone Park. It favors in the same way 
the creation by the President of game refuges in all the 
preserves owned by the -Gevernment. 

The League finally took up the suggestion as to en- 
larging its membership:and usefulness. An aggressive 
committee on organization was finally appointed and in- 
structed to hustle. It was also decided to have the next 
convention end with a Banquet. Proposed improvements 
in the fish and game laws were discussed informally with 
Cemmissioner Whipple, who pledged his support to the 
League and received its pledge of support in return. It 
was agreed that there are too’ many special laws and 
that a uniform law would be better if it could be had. It 
was recognized, however, that the law, as it stands, has 
grown up gradually and that many decisions have been 
rendered by the courts affecting it. For these reasons 
any general revision will have to be undertaken carefully. 

The officers elected and committees appointed at the 
close of the session were.as follows: 

President—Hiram K.*Wicker, of Lockport. 

Vice-President—J. H. Considine, of Elmira. 

Secretary—Ernest G. Gould, of Seneca Falls. 

Treasurer—A. C. Cornwall, of Alexandria Bay. 

Legislative and Law _Committee—C. H. Mowry, of 
Syracuse; W. S. Gavitt, of Lyons; R. P. Grant, of Clay- 
ton; J. R. Fanning, of Rochester; J. P. Rapalje, of 
Buffalo. - 

Organization Committee—R. B. Lawrence, of New 
York city; J. H. Forey; of Syracuse; E. A. Bowman, of 
Medina; W. H. Thompson, of Alexandria Bay; Llewel- 
lyn Legge, of Binghamton; John D. Whish, of Albany; 
J. P. Rapalje, of Buffalo. 

Mr. Aaron Mather, of Bridgewater. was retained as 
head of the Auditing Committee, and Mr. James Annin, 
Jr., as head of the Committee on Biology. WatTCHER. 





In introducing Commissioner Whipple, President 
Wicker said that the presence of such an official was not 
only a most unusual but a most welcome innovation. 
Commissioner Whipple replied : 

“If my presence is an innovation at this convention, 
T am glad of it, because in the business in which I am 
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now engaged unusual things must be done if we want to 
succeed in the work. (Applause.) 

“I am glad to be here. It was difficult to get away 
from Albany at this time because of a highly important 
meeting of the River Improvement Commission, but an 
zdjourmnent was secured and I came. I deem it very 
iniportant for the Forest, Fish and Game Commissioner 
te muke the personal acquaintance of as many men in 
the State as he can who are interested in the protection 
of our forests, our fish and our game. It is much better 
to know who you are working with than to work with- 
cut such an acquaintance, and no Commissioner can be 
successful, in my jiudgment, unless he has the hearty 
support of such men as you who make up this conven- 
tion. (Applause.) It seems to me that there are two 
clements which alone will make my department the suc- 
cess I wish it to be. These are the backing of the honest 
sportsmen of the State, men like the delegates here from 
the incorporated clubs to protect fish and game through- 
out the State, and the intelligent support of the news- 
papers. The newspapers, if they act intelligently, can 
render very great service, but it is a terribly bad thing 
to have them spread a false impression abroad. Public 
sentiment is everything, and no matter how good a law 
is, if public sentiment is against it, then it is a nullity. 
That is why newspaper reports should be accurate. Take 
a case in hand, the Raquette Lake matter, where one 
squatter is to be ejected from State land. Through erron- 
eous reports of the situation the public mind has been en- 
tirely misled as to the true facts. In a paper to-day I 
have just read a communication from a citizen who as- 
serts that I ought to do exactly what the Constitution 
of the State says I can’t do, and nobody must do—that is, 
grant leases. The papers say we are removing twenty-five 
squatters when the fact is we are ejecting but one, and 
his case is so flagrant that a Commissioner would not be 
fit to hold office unless he took cognizance of it.” 
(Applause. ) 

Commissioner Whipple then gave a running sketch of 
the trespass cases and of the suits brought under former 
commissions, and said that the case of Carlin was so 
aggravated that but one thing could be done. “Carlin 
built his largest building in defiance of an injunction for- 
bidding it,” he continued, “and his contempt of court 
encouraged every squatter in the woods. It was-my plain 
duty to tell him to get off, and I did it. The sheriff of 
Hamilton county was called upon to eject the man, and 
that is all there is to the case, yet erroneous newspaper 
reports have created a sentiment’ among the people that 
is decidedly harmful to their best interests. I believe 
that the people of the State to-day are deeply interested 
in the preservation of our forests, our fish and our game, 
and I intend to act on this belief all through my official 
career. (Applause.) The Governor wanted me to hold 
this place under his administration and appointed me to 
it. Once in the business I mean to do a good job. (Ap- 
plause.) I may make mistakes, my ideas may not agree 
with those of other people, but I mean to do the best I 
can. (Applause.) I know the value of the work of such 
a body as this League. Stop such work for ten years, 
and strike our protective laws from the statute books, 
and you would not have a deer, a food fish or a game fish 
left. There would not be a single animal or bird to hunt 
either for food or pleasure. There would not be a fish 
left worth mentioning. From a commercial standpoint, 
it would be disastrous. 

“But even such a disaster would be insignificant in 
comparison with the destruction of the forests of the 
State. Destroy plant life and animal life will have to go, 
water courses will dry up and great hardships will pre- 
vail. People do not yet realize the immense value of our 
forests. But when you consider that 800,000,000 feet of 
timber was legitimately cut in our State forests last year 
—more than all that was imported from all of Canada— 
you can see what is coming and how necessary it is to 
stop all illegal cutting. It stands#he people in hand to 
buy every acre of forest land they can get (applause) and 
it is an imperative necessity to keep what we have left. 
The man who wilfully cuts a tree belonging to the State 
is aS great a criminal as the man who holds you up on 
the highway with a revolver. (Applause.) You may 
think this is a strong statement, but if you do you will 
change your minds in years to come. (Applause.) 

“If trespassers have not stopped cutting timber yet, 
they must stop it. You will hear it said that a trespass 
was caused by mistaking the line and cutting just over it. 
In my administration cutting over the line will mean get- 
ting into State’s prison. I honestly believe we have 
stopped this illegal cutting down of our forests, and I 
mean to keep it stopped. (Applause.)) I mean to see 
that the people get a square deal. (Applause.) At the 
same time individuals must have fair treatment. Under- 
stand me, we are not after the poor man who chops up 
a dead tree to get wood to warm his cabin, even if that 
tree is on State land. I have every sympathy for such 
a man, and we are nat after him. The fellow we want 
is the rich man who violates the law, cuts the State tim- 
ber for commercial purposes and then defends his tres- 
pass with a lawsuit. In all these cases we try not to be 
technical. We try to use common horse sense, just as we 
would in matters concerning our own property. I don't 
pretend to be an expert on all the matters connected with 
my department, but I do pretend to be a reasonable man 
with a disposition’ to do right. (Applause.) All we want 
is an application of plain common sense to the adminis- 
tration of public office. (Applause.) ; 

“I know the value of the woods, for I have lived in 
them and my good health, at my age, is due to that fact. 
My advice to men who would live long is to get into the 
forest, go hunting and fishing. It will not only make 
them physically well but it will make them better citi- 
zens. As I said before, I come here to get acquainted. 
believe in organizations such as this. I wish every county 
had its incorporated club to protect fish and game and the 
forests, and that all such clubs could meet in convention 
like this. Then the legitimate demands of the true 
sportsmen would meet with the attention they deserve, 
and all the people would be better for it.” ; 

At the conclusion of his address Commissioner Whip- 
ple was given an unanimous vote of thanks by the League 
and made an honorary member as an evidence of the ap- 
preciation of the delegates. ‘ 
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North Carolina Shooting. 


RateicH, N. C., Dec. 11.—Mention has been made of 
the fact that the deer hunting in eastern. Carolina is 
especially good this season. This news is confirmed 
by that which comes from a hunting party in Jones 
county last week, which in two days got twenty-nine 
deer. Unquestionably, game of all kinds is now in- 
creasing in North Carolina. Protection is doing a great 
deal for it and the general symyathy shown by the 
public, particularly people in the country, in the work 
of the Audubon Society, is a sign that even better things 
are to be in the future. 

There will probably be more sportsmen in the State 
this winter than there were last. In certain counties 
last season there were many, but they have a habit of 
going in a sort of beaten track, thinking that most of 
the birds are west of Greensboro, while there are prob- 
ably as many, if not more, east of it. Very good bags 
are being made and the best hunting is coming on now, 
rains and frosts having taken the edge off the weeds 
and also made the cover less thick. There is a world 
of bird-food everywhere, and a great many peas are 
leit ungleaned. 

There are many birds at Pinehurst, not only in the 
preserves, but in the outlying fields which come under 
the jurisdiction of the estate by lease of hunting privi- 
leges, etc. North of Raleigh there is good shooting all 
the way to the Virginia line. 

The winter has been open so far, with only one or 
two cold snaps and a few morning freezes, and the fish- 
ing has been quite good, particularly in the ponds. A 
car of fish arrived here last week, for use in. stocking 
ponds in this vicinity. The black bass is the favorite 
fish, nothing being considered to equal it. Here it is 
always called by the local people, “chub.” 

News from the club-houses on the North Carolina 
sounds is that they will be well filled during the season. 
As yet the duck shooting in that section has not 
amounted to much, because of the fact that the weather 
has been too open and fine, and several parties of hunt- 
ers who went there have been disappointed. The very 
strictest efforts are to be made to keep down fire-light- 
ing, and orders have been given to make arrests of 
every offender. The swift patrol boats will be able to 
do good work, though there are some men in_ that 
part of the State who have long defied the law in re- 
gard to this matter and who wil have to be sternly 
repressed. The game warden on Currituck Sound is 
one of the most determined men in the State, with 
twenty-five years’ experience as a deputy sheriff, and 
never loses his nerve or fails to do his duty. 

John P. Sousa, the great band leader, has been hunt- 
ing in Vance county, about forty miles north of Raleigh, 
several members of his family being with him, and has 
had fine sport among the partridges. Both Vance and 
Cranville counties are excellent shooting places, as 
some northern men have already discovered. William 
H. Vanderbilt and Mr. Mackay have been for some days 
on their preserves near High Point, and have had very 
good shooting indeed. All the partridges are now 
grown. Not many woodcock have been killed this 
season. They are not shot in this State in the summer 
at all. There was a small fall flight of snipe, and a few 
yet linger here and there in the marshes, but none were 
killed Frep. A. OLps, 


The Massachusetts Association. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 12—Editor Forest and Stream: 
At the meeting of the board of management of the 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association on 
Nov. 9 it was voted that a committee of five be appointed 
with full powers to arrange to meet the delegates to the 
convention of the North American Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, to be held in Boston in January, 1906. 
Ex-President George W. Wiggin, ex-President B. 
Clark, Dr. George H. Payne and Mr. A. D. Thayer were 
appointed as the committee, to which the name of Presi- 
dent Hinman was added. At the meeting of the board on 
Dec. 8 Chairman Wiggin submitted a report of his com- 
mittee setting forth that inasmuch as it appears that the 
North American Association is one having aims and pur- 
poses similar to our own, and that during its sessions in 
January addresses are to be made and members of our 
Association and other similar organizations are to be 
admitted to the meetings, the committee is of the opinion 
that at some time during their stay in Boston it would 
be an act of courtesy on the part of the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Protective Association to invite the mem- 
bers of the North American Association to a banquet to 
be given by our Association, and the committee there- 
fore recommends that the State Association extend to 
members of the North American Association a cordial 
invitation to dine with us while in Boston. The com- 
mittee also recommend that a similar invitation be ex- 
tended to the presidents of the various kindred associa- 
tions in Massachusetts to be present on the above named 
occasion. The committee further recommended that 
measures be taken at once to raise the necessary funds 
to defray the expenses of the banquet. 

It having been announced that the time for the meeting 
of the North American Association had been fixed for 
Jan. 24 and 25, on motion of Dr. George H. Payne it was 
voted that the date of the annual dinner of the State 
Association be Jan. 25, so that the banquet to be given 
the North American shall also be the annual dinner of 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association. 
_ It was also voted that the president be authorized to 
Increase the existing committee to a limit of eleven mem- 
bers and that the committee itself have power to add to 
its membership, and that it have full powers to arrange 
all the details in preparation for the banquet. Later in 
the evening it was voted that Col. C. W. Dimick, as 
chairman of the bird committee, be authorized to make 
necessary arrangements for the purchase, shipment and 
distribution of live quail. The success which has at- 
tended the December planting of quail by Mr. Taft in 
southern Worcester county, and the fact that the Asso- 
ciation was unable to secure birds in the latter part of 
winter last year has induced many clubs to resort to De- 
cember planting this year. The further fact that of 281 
teports from Massachusetts towns, as stated in my letter 
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of last week, only eleven pronounce the conditions good, 
has stimulated many individuals and clubs to put out 
birds as soon as they can be obtained, and to arrange 
for providing them with food during the winter. 

Calls for birds are already in from Gloucester, Sutton, 
Rockland, Reading, Whitman, Middleton, Brockton, 
Bridgewater and several other localities, although no gen- 
eral announcement has been made of the fact that the 
Association has perfected its plans for securing the birds. 
We have come to the conclusion that the only way to 
make sure of birds is to get them when they are to be 
had, and are governing ourselves accordingly. 

H. H. Krmsatt. 


New England Deer. 


_ Boston, Mass., Dec. 12—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Commissioner Wentworth writes that hunters of deer in 
New Hampshire have had a remarkable season. He says 
he was informed by a railroad official that on one train 
forty-two ceer were brought down from Colebrook. The 
official report of the Bangor & Aroostook Railway shows 
the shipment for November of 2,187 deer, eighty-six 
moose and fifteen bear. For October and November, 
3,728 deer as against 2,904 last year, 167 moose as against 
163 last year, and twenty-nine bear, as compared with 
twenty last year. 

The receipts of deer at Bangor on Wednesday, Dec. 6, 
were light, only numbering forty-five. Among Boston 
hunters with deer were Messrs. F. Crockett, R. K. Pratt, 
H. L. Cates and G. L. Hamilton. 

_Shipments for the week at Bangor were 229 deer and 
eight moose. Wor the season, up to Friday, 3,363 deer 
and 214 moose. To the same dates in 1904 shipments 
were 4,014 deer and 213 moose. For the entire season of 
1904, 4,271 deer and 220 moose. So it will be seen that 
this year’s record to the present time is in excess of the 
entire shipments of last year. The few days remaining 
to the 15th will make further additions to the deer record 
for the present season. It is said to be the opinion of not 
a few of those interested in the protection of big game 
that the season should be shortened, or the taking out of 
more than one deer should be prohibited. 

Mr. Edward Lawrence, of Boston, has just returned 
with a fine buck and a moose. In the vicinity of Frank- 
lin five big bull moose were killed the last week of the 
moose season, 

Dr. Styles, of New Britain, Conn., recently returned 
from the Rangeley region with a large moose, a fine buck 
and a doe. His companion, Dr. Johnston, of the same 
place, secured two deer. George E. Howe, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, brought out two deer. Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Pierce, 
of Boston, got two deer each. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. 
Robinson, of Boston, who have a camp at Chain of 
Ponds on the Megantic Preserve, have just returned from 
their annual trip. Mrs. Robinson shot two bucks and a 
cub bear, a record no other lady has made this year. 

A sad shooting accident occurred Dec. 6 at Jerry Pond. 
sixteen miles from Patten, Mr. Sylvanus Hussey, of 
that town, being mistaken for a deer and shot by his 
brother-in-law, Frank Leavitt, of Sherman. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., had the good fortune to bring 
down a large elk in Corbin Park to-day. He was ac- 
companied by a classmate, Harold Edgell, and the famous 
guide of the Park, Mr. George Brown. CENTRAL. 








The Maine Season. 


Banoor, Me., Dec. 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
big game season in Maine is not yet ended, but it is so 
nearly at its final day that one may determine the prac- 
tical results from the figures now at hand. There re- 
main but five days during which one may legally knock 
over a deer, and the season for moose hunting closed 
with the last day of November, after one of the most 
extensive. list of results ever known in Maine’s history. 

During the month of November there were handled, on 
the trains centering in Bangor, 2,519 deer, ninety-five 
moose and fourteen bears, which, together with the 1,663 
deer, 106 moose and ‘twenty bears handled by the same 
express messengers in October, and a further list of 256 
deer, eight moose and three bears in the first eight days 
of this month, makes the great total of 4,684 pieces of 
game handled on the trains of the eastern and northern 
Maine railroads. This is increased by a large number of 
partridges, which were not included in the records, the 
privilege of taking home a string of ten birds being ap- 
preciated by the visiting sportsmen, who, by a peculiar 
mistake in the office of the State Fish and Game Com- 
mission, were granted an increase in this privilege to 
twelve birds, although so scarce were the biddies that 
but few passed through the city with the full allowance 
of twelve grouse. One man only was seen at the Bangor 
station during the season with a considerable string of 
woodcock, and he had all the law allowed, which was his 
chief incentive for coming here to hunt. It seems he got 
the idea somewhere that he could ship ten or twelve of 
the birds for each of the bird coupons on his license, and 
was joyfully sending home the first installment of the 
newly-granted privilege. It was one of the finest strings 
of woodcock seen in the hands of an individual hunter 
around Bangor in a long time, and it fairly made the 
mouths of other sportsmen who were present water for 
a few samples of the birds. 

There are various explanations put forth as to the 
great record of game killed in a season when conditions 
have, almost throughout the season, been untoward. Some 
claim that it is due to an increase of at least twenty-five 
per cent. in the number of visiting sportsmen, others say 
it is due to a great increase in the number of deer, others 
yet say that the long drought has driven the game to the 
water, where the hunter could sit in his canoe and shoot 
at his leisure. Whatever may have been the causes, it is 
certain that the months of October and November have 
exceeded in deer shipments any two months ever known 
since a record was kept of the game shipments through 
this city. 

After the awful list of casualties with which the hunt- 
ing season was ushered in it was sincerely hoped that no 
further accidents might occur to mar the rest of the sea- 
son, but this was evidently too much to hope. During 
the past week another fatality has been added to the 
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dreadful list which blots the game season of 1905, and S. 
P. Hussey, a business man of Patten, was shot and in- 
stantly killed by his hunting companion. From reports 
it appears that Mr. Hussey saw and shot, from a kneeling 
position, at a deer. His companion was only a short dis- 
tance to his rear, and after he had fired the latter fired 
right over his head at the same deer, just as Mr. Hussey 
arose to his feet, and the ball struck him in the back of 
the head. It was an awful thing, and reopens the entire 
question of what can be done to reduce this horror list, 
which is added to with each succeeding season, instead 
of decreasing as the years go by. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the Maine Sports- 
men’s Fish and Game Association is to be held at the 
Penobscot Exchange Hotel, in this city, on Jan. 2, The 
meeting will be called to order at 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon for routine business, and after a supper adjourn- 
ment will be had to a convenient room where discus- 
sion of various important questions will be held. Among 
the questions to be discussed, according to the announce- 
ment just issued by Secretary E. S. Farrington, of Au- 
gusta, are the following: “Are any regulations needed 
regarding the carrying of firearms into the hunting sec- 
tions of the State, during close time?” “Ought non-resi- 
dents be allowed to carry firearms into the woods in open 
season without having first procured a permit, or a license 
to hunt birds or other game?” ‘What, if any, changes 
are necessary in the close time for fish and game?” Every 
one interested is invited to attend the meeting, whether 
members of the Association or not. HErBert W. Rowe. 


Good Times at Barnegat. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 5.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Barnegat Bay is at present alive with brant 
and ducks; geese just arriving. There seems to be any 
amount of young brant that stool very well, although 
the black duck and broadbill in flecks are shy. There 
are enough of stray ones that will come to make a fair 
bag. A good caller seems more important in getting 
geese than the decoys, although, of course, they are 
necessary. Remarkably good bags are being secured 
by sportsmen from Barnegat—just plain Barnegat, some- 
times called Old Barnegat or Barnegat Village, where 
there are several small but comfortable hotels, among 
them the Mullen House. Good accommodations can be 
had there for $2 per day, and meals are furnished at all 
hours; also a bus to take you to and from the water 
front without cost. A few guides, among many others 
that I can recommend, are W. H. and Charles Ridgway. 
A line written to the above house or else to the men will 
engage them. Their charges are very reasonable, being 
$2.50 per day, for which they furnish decoys and two 
first-class sneak boxes. ‘They will also do shooting for 
you, charging only for the ammunition used. I believe 
better bags are being made from their vicinity than else- 
where in the bay at present, there being numerous good 
points, islands and seaweed that is almost covered by 
water at high tide. 

Anyone wanting a few days’ shooting for brant at a 
minimum of expense cannot do much better than by go- 
ing there. No license is required, and all the wildfowl 
can be taken out of the State. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road from Philadelphia at 4 P. M. and a train from New 
York arrive in the early evening. Leaving in the after- 
noon or early morning give one little if any wasted time 
on the outing. Would advise novices to take plenty of 
warm clothing and some wind-proof overalls, either of 
canvas or leather, and be sure the color is buff, likewise 
that of the hat. Invariably men I have met have suf- 
fered on such trips with cold feet, even when perfectly 
warm otherwise, and it seems to be one of the most diffi- 
cult things to keep the feet warm if you are not walking. 
Leather or rubber shoes with any amount of socks will 
contract cold, and the most satisfactory furnishing I 
have found is the regular soft moccasin with four to six 
pairs of socks. But you must keep them dry. 

Besides the good shooting one is likely to find, the sail 
to and from the ground is a great part of the fun. Large 
guns are the favorite with the natives, almost all using 
eight bores with corresponding large sized shot, but a 
good shot with a twelve gauge, using No. 5 or-6, seem to 
get almost if not just as many. 

STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 








What is a Minnow? 


Jackson, Tenn., Nov. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
With several of my associates I have had a very heated 
discussion as to what constitutes a minnow. We have 
decided to ask you to kindly answer the question. I will 
be pleased to have you explain whether or not the young 
of larger fish are correctly called minnows, and also 
what the United States fisheries term a minnow? 

Y. M. R. 

[Minnow—sometimes spelled minow—is a _ general 
term meaning a small fish; and while sometimes applied 
to any small fish, even. the young of larger species, the 
best usage does not sanction this. The word is allied 
te the word minute, small. 

Strictly the term minnow is applied to a small Euro- 
pean cyprinoid fish of the genus Phoxinus, In this coun- 
try there are a multitude of small fish known as min- 
nows, chubs, shiners and dace, most of which never at- 
tain a greater length than six inches; and most of them 
have no value as food. On the other hand, they furnish 
the greater part of the food of our carnivorous fishes, 
such as bass, perch, trout and pike. There are a few 
species which reach a considerable size, and so may be- 
come food fish, but in all cases the flesh lacks flavor and 
is full of small bones. 

The carp, which is a cyprinoid, of course, grows to a 
large size and has a certain value as a food fish.] 
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| A Morning’s Bluefishing. 
BY WILLIS BRUCE DOWD. 


THE season of 1905 was a very poor one for bluefish 
in the vicinity of New York. Old fishermen said they 
had not known anything like it in twenty years. At last, 
however, in the early days of October, word got around 
that the blues were running off Sandy Hook, and fisher- 
men flocked in that direction day after day. One boat 
that put out from Sheepshead Bay came back with eighty 
biues, and although they were small, 2 and 3-pound- 
ers, this was enough to tempt other persons to try their 
luck at the royal sport of the sea. 

One party consisted of four—Yentzen, who owned the 
Perry Belmont, an old but sturdy single-master that was 
doubtless christened when the young man of that name 
represented a Long Island district in Congress back in 
the eighties; Fred Bundy, a youth of eighteen, whose 
life had been spent around his father’s fish and oyster 
dock, and who was an able seaman; Joe Black, a sleepy 
individual, with three days’ growth of light hair on his 
dirty face, and one other, who shall be nameless. They 
were at Yantzen’s restaurant, having breakfast of bread, 
raspberry jam, butter and coffee, at 3:30 in the morn- 
ing, and they enjoyed that meal. Yentzen said they 
would get no more to eat until their return. The 
weather was cool but clear, and there was only a fairish 
breeze blowing. Never did the stars shine so brightly; 
Venus, Jupiter and other planets shone like lustrous 
diamonds among the myriad of smaller lights which 
dotted the firmament. 

At 3:45 the party were aboard the Perry Belmont, 
which lay in the channel of Sheepshead Bay, and the 
small boat in which they had rowed out from the dock 
was moored to a floating buoy. They did not take a 
trailer that day. A few seconds later Yentzen got his 
naphtha engine going, and the boat pointed toward the 
inlet, for the open sea and the fish. - 

To the astonishment of at least one of the party Yent- 
zen expressed considerable anxiety as to his ability to 
get out without running aground. The tide was going 
out, but it seemed to the “other one” that there was 
ample water for the craft, which did not draw over three 
feet. So he expressed surprise, but Yentzen came back 
at him with the remark that it was hard to steer in the 
dark, and that there were some shallow places ahead 
which were dangerous. 

“Pshaw !” said the “nameless one,” “I know this chan- 
nel so well I could steer it blindfolded.” 

“Maybe,” replied Yentzen, “but you and Fred look 
sharp and pass the word back to me every second or so, 
or we'll be aground.” 

Now, Fred and the “other one” were standing forward 
at the foot of the mast, and they were saying to each 
other what an easy thing it was to follow that channel; 
so they smiled when they heard Yentzen’s outcry against 
a possible mishap. Every few minutes they agreed as 
to the next course and one of the other sang out, “Keep 
her off!” or “A little inshore!” as the case required. 

At length they came to the inlet, and the narrowest 
part of the channel, where the outlook saw that Yentzen 
was steering too close inshore. Then both simultan- 
eously cried out “Keep her off!” but it was too late; the 
boat’s bottom scraped something; her bow mounted up, 
and she was fast on the bar. 

“There!” shouted Yentzen, shutting off his power, “I 
told you we might have trouble. Now we've got it. Be 
quick with the poles for a shove off, for the tide is fast 
going out, and she'll be harder to move every minute.” 

There were a few minutes of intense action, poles 
shoved into the sand, grunts, pushes, positions changed, 
but all to no purpose. 

“We are stuck,” Yentzen said in despair. 
we are stuck.” 

“O, I don’t know,” said the “other one,” “I am no 
sailor, but I'll bet we'll get off.” 

His courage seemed to stimulate the brains of the boys, 
who pulled off their shoes and stcckings and were over 
the boat’s bow into the water in less than a minute. 
There was not over a foot and a half of water where 
they stood, but five feet away, and under the boat’s mid- 

le and stefn, there were fathoms. All knew that, and 
“Nameless” reasoned that the pressure of the tide at the 
rear was equal to a lot of horsepower. So at his sug- 
gestion Yentzen and he put the poles over the port side 
and pushed with all their might, while the boys gave 
a lift with their brawny arms, and the Belmont was off. 

“Lookout, there, boys,” Yentzen said, “get aboard 
quick. You'll be in three fathoms of water in another 
second.” 

So they clambered aboard with the agility of monkeys, 
and after a few more soundings with the poles they 
helped Yentzen get the boat into the ocean water, and 
the party were at last fairly staried on their journey to 
the Jersey coast. The wind freshened from the west 
after they arrived outside, so that they made poor head- 
way with the naphtha engine alone. The mainsail was 
run up when they reached a pcixt opposite the Man- 
hattan Hotel, and, looking at his watch at that moment 
“Nameless” noticed that it was 5 o’clock. 

He was surprised to find that at this hour the sun was 
not up. Day was breaking, however, and soon a bright 
orange color illumined the east, foretelling the rising 
of the sun, and a golden sheen glimmered on the rolling 
ocean. It was a beautiful sight. And when at length a 
big blood red globe seemed to emerge from the waters 
in the far horizon “Nameless” remarked to Yentzen, 
“That looks more like a balloon than the sun.” So it 
did, but not for long. The bright rays soon came flash- 
ing toward the boat, the stars all disappeared, and the 
miracle of the creation of another day had been wrought 
-before their eyes. 

They headed for the Atlantic Highlands, across Ged- 
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ney’s Channel, but the wind from the west had grown 
so strong and the sea so rough by this time that the craft 
began to roll uncomfortably and progress was not good. 
Besides, the outrunning tide was so swift that it made 
the steering difficult. At length Yentzen determined to 
set a bobjib to steady the boat and send her forward. He 
did so, and then she sped on her way delightfully. 

Soon they caught sight of two schooners far to wind- 
ward, but heading across the Belmont’s bow. Their 
sails looked charming in the early morning light. 

“What are they, Yent?” asked Fred Bundy, who was 
at the helm. 

“Fire Island boats,” said Yentzen, who did not seem 
to notice the familiar abbreviation of his name by the 
boy. “Nameless” noticed it, however, and Yentzen saw 
that he did. 

“T’ve known that boy since the day he was born,” 
Yentzen said in explanation. “In fact, I won a cigar 
on him when he was born—by his coming a boy—and I 
brought him up. You’re one of my boys, ain’t you, 
Fred?” 

“Guess I am, Yent,” said Fred, rather dryly. 
a solemn chap. 

They kept a straight course, almost directly south, 
across the channel where they saw three Government 
dredging vessels at work, making a deeper passageway 
for the ocean liners, and they saw also many vessels, 
steamers, schooners and one full-rigged ship going to 
or coming from the great harbor of New York. Then 
they ran afoul of a line of tugs towing scows, going 
seaward, and they had to change their course, and run 
westward close to a towline, until they found a chance 
to go between a scow and the next approaching tug. 
This accomplished, they headed again south, and by 7 
o’clock they had traversed eighteen miles and arrived at 
the appointed place. They were now in the shelter of 
the Highlands of New Jersey, and the water was quieter 
but still there was enough chop to make the men aboard 
realize that they were not on a pond. 

“Is this a good sea for the fish?” “Nameless” asked 
Yentzen. 

“Fine,” he said, “we'll get ’em, sure.” 

To the surprise of the other men, Yentzen “fished” 
out some bottles, one of which contained about a gill of 
whiskey, and the others sarsaparilla. 

“Better take a little,” he said, “to keep the chill off.” 

The boys took only sarsaparilla, but the captain and 
the “other one” took a little rye with sarsaparilla for 
a “chaser,” and the “medicine” was good. 

Yentzen now fixed a trolling pole on each side of the 
boat, and attached lines and squids, and ran two other 
lines over the stern, and so the party were ready for 
their sport. 

“Look sharp for gulls, now,” said Yentzen; “we 
likely won’t get any fish till we find the gulls.” 

“What have gulls to do with bluefish?” asked “Name- 
less” of him. 

“A whole lot,” he answered, “Nature is a wonder- 
ful system of things going together. The big fish 
chase the little ones, and these go to the surface trying 
to escape, and then the gulls get them.” 

“It sounds reasonable,” Black said. It was the only 
time he spoke during the trip. His unshaven face made 
him shy. | 

“It is a fact,” Yentzen added; “of course, you can 
sometimes make a catch without the gulls, but the best 
sport is where the birds are.” 

They spied a considerable number of gulls hovering 
over the water two miles north of the Highlands light- 
and about two miles north of the Highlands light- 
house; so they headed for them. 

“No good,” said Yentzen, when they approached 
them; “they don’t act right.” 

“How should they act?” Fred Bundy asked. 

“Go up and down, feeding,” he said. “They are 
simply loafing, waiting for something to turn up.” 

This was discouraging, but they sailed up and down 
the coast for several miles without any better en- 
couragement. They saw two rowboats come up the 
coast, from the direction of Seabright, and cast anchor 
not far from where the gulls were hovering when they 
first discovered them. 

“Those fellows are going to net for the fish,” said 
Yentzen. “They are regular fishermen, and they know 
the fish are here.” Still, Yentzen’s party caught 
nothing, and they saw only a few gulls every now and 
then which were as often sitting idly on the water as 
otherwise, waiting for something to turn up. The 
monotony of sailing up and down was broken by the 
appearance of more boats on the horizon. Yentzen 
soon recognized the first one that appeared, although 
she was a full mile away. 

“That's Ike Willard,” he cried; “he’s after the blues, 
too; heard about ’em yesterday.” 

Sure enough, it was Ike Willard. He hove down 
upon the Belmont and inquired what luck, as others did 
by and by, and when Yentzen replied “none,” he began 
tacking in and out, up and down, as others were doing, 
in quest of the fish. 

The eyesight of “Nameless” had always been par- 
ticularly good, and he got a glimpse, as they sailed 
northward, of a vast number of gulls far ahead of the 
Belmont. He told Yentzen about it, and although 
neither he nor the boys could see the birds at first, he 
held on in the direction of them, and soon saw them. 

“There are the fish,” he said. Indeed, if his sign 
meant anything the fish were certainly there, for the 
number of gulls was legion, and they were acting 
“right” into the bargain. Anybody could tell that they 
were feeding. 

“Sport ahead, boys,” said Yentzen. But somehow, 
he seemed disappointed, he kept looking and looking, 
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first on one side, and then the other, then ahead, for 


some sign or token which did not appear. At length, 
however, he shoved the helm hard aport, and said jp 
bated breath, “Gee whiz! Look at them fish!” 

Close on the starboard side was a sight to baff. 
descritpion, somethings the like of which “Namelesg” 
never saw or heard of before. For as much space as 
a hundred yards square the surface of the water seemed 
to be converted into a fountain. The fish were go 
numerous, and were splashing so furiously that they 
gave the water that appearance. The men were amazed 
and greatly wrought up by the spectacle. 

In another moment, they were among them, and Ike 
Willard not far off; there was quick tugging at the 
squids, and when the four haujed in their lines, they 
had one blue and two bonitos. One blue escaped, ~ 

“Now jig,” said Yentzen. So they stood on deck. 
jerking the lines and the bright squids at the end of 
them, through the water, and in a moment more they 
were hauling up weakfish, weighing from six to eight 
pounds each. The watér was alive with them; one could 
see them plainly, and they were as hungry and as daring 
as wolves. It was afterward discovered that those 
caught had not fed that morning. In five minute, 
enough fish were caught to satisfy the most ambitious 
amateurs, and a variety very unusual in one school, 
Even Yentzen said he had never known _ bluefish, 
bonitos and weaks to be traveling together in that 
fashion. That five minutes was the limit of their catch- 
ing except that they picked up two more small blues 
half an hour later, while trolling. But they had, all 
told, a fine catch; and, by a_ strange coincidence, as 
they learned afterward, Ike Willard and his men got 
the same number as themselves. 

After the time of excitement and catching, Yentzen 
surprised his fellow sportsmen by producing some ham 
and cheese sandwiches and more liquids. When re- 
minded that he had said in the early morning that there 
would be no more to eat till the party’s return, he 
grinned and said that a fisherman could fib, fish and 
have fun all in one day. 

It being now about noon, and no more fish appear- 
ing, the Belmont was headed toward Sandy Hook, 
where more gulls seemed to be hovering. The party 
aboard then got a fine illustration of the skill of the 
gunners of our army. They were target practicing at 
the Sandy Hook barracks. Every few minutes a slicll went 
shrieking through the air—an explosion was heard, and 
almost simultaneously a spout of water shot up from 
the ocean showing where the missile had struck. Each 
shell was fired close inshore, safely out of reach of any 
boat, but the distance was several miles, and Fred 
Bundy said that as the Belmont was not armored, and 
as there was no guarantee the gunners might not 
shoot wild, he thought the path of prudence lay to- 
ward home. “All right,” said Yentzen, “as there ain't 
any more fish, we might’s well have no trouble.” 

So he headed for home, arriving at 2 P. M. 





The Dominating Carp. 


Fourth Paper. 


Evanston, IIl., Dec. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Subjoined I present an excerpt taken from the Chicago 
Daily News of the 6th inst., which I am positive will 
prove an item of interest to those interested in pre- 
venting the entire destruction of our magnificent game 
and edible fishes in the great lakes of the Northwest. 
The article, which was a special telegram, says: 

“Two fleets of fishing boats, carryiny between 85,000 
pounds of fresh-water fish, nearly all carp, marketed 
their catch in Tazewell county this week. The big 
increase in the fisheries industry of Illinois is demon- 
strated by the enormous catches recorded weekly. 

“A Bloomington fism of professional fishermen who 
make a comfortable living ftom the waters of the 
Illinois River, brought in 45,000 pounds of the catch, 
getting this immense weight in a single haul. They 
received $600 from a wholesale dealer for the entire 
catch, a profitable return for three days” work for six 
men. The catch was made near Henry, III. One ship- 
ment of six carloads left Tazewell county for the east 
this week, the bulk of the fish going to the New York 
market. The fish were packed in ice alive and sent out 
in freight cars. 

“Veteran fishermen say that the carp can not be e¢x- 
terminated, and despite the enormous amount taken 
out of the IlHinois river each year they are said to be 
increasing in numbers. The people of central [!lmots 
are too fastidious to enjoy carp and not many of the 
fish are eaten here. Bass and*croppy are the favorites 
in this section, but in the east the demand for carp 
appears to outweigh that of the salt-water fish. 

“The catch of carp in 1905 promises to break all 
previous records. In a few weeks the principal dealers 
will prepare an estimate for the information o! the 
Illinois fish commission, giving the amount the) paid 
out to the fishermen along the Illinois River. In 1904 
the amount was slightly in excess of $1,000,000. It is 
believed that the figure for this year will be ful!y po 
third greater at least. Two thousand five hundre¢ 
persons make their living by fishing along the 1!/ino!s 
River and their catch will aggregate about 4,000,000 
pounds for the year, of which seven-eighths is carp. 

The above is emphatic evidence which way the | 
is singing its lullabies on the fluvial highway «! = 
Illinois. They are so multitudinous that they crowé 
that river like the salmon did the Columbia a decade 
or two ago. Its banks at that time during the 7, 
ing season were crowded with the dying. and the dea 
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being those which had spawned. The carp is so re- 
markably reproductive that despite the immense num- 
ber already taken out they are largely on the increase 
each year. . It simply proves my table of mathematics 
presented in my last paper on the carp, viz., that from 
1,000,000 carp as the original figure that in twenty 
years in compounding that sum the amount will reach 
the grand total of 1,181,276,000—carp enough to feed 
the entire world, with sufficient remaining to accom- 
modate the inhabitants of other planets. But as plenti- 
ful and as cheap as they are, the dwellers on the 
Illinois and nearby care not a fig for the earp which 
is sometimes called “The poor man’s fish.” 

They know a “hawk from a hernshaw,” or hatidsaw, 
for that matter, as some commentators of Shakespeare 
have it. They can realize on the fragrance of a rose 
the same as on the fragrance of a superior fish. Brillat 
Savarin, the famous epicure, says, “The destiny of 
nations depends upon the manner in which they feed 
themselves.” Now if that doctrine prevails and we 
think it sound, I say, God help this country if it turns 
out to be a nation of carp eaters, and to that end the 
degenerate carp are being propagated everywhere. 

We do not wish to be a Caligula or a Marcus Au- 
relius on this subject, as despotism in any form is not 
to be encouraged; but we do say that society cannot 
exist utiless a controlling power upon will and appetite 
be placed somewhere. Because a few fishermen are 
coining money iti dealing in carp, are we to give way to. 
this greed? Let us do that which will bring most good 
to the largest number. The introduction of catp, aye! 
the cursed carp has only the most itifinitesimal minority 
for its advocacy. However, if we riust have carp 
eaters, let us present a recipe of “How to cook a carp,” 
which we take from a pamphlet by Mr. Edward Hartis, 
of Toronto, entitled, “Our Great Lake Fisheries a 
Vanishing Heritage.” He says: “When fishing, if you 
catch a German carp, clean it and hang it out in the 
sun six weeks to dry. Then nail it to a pine board 
and cover it thoroughly with salt and mud. Let it 
stand two months longer, and then bake it two days. 
Remove the nails, throw the carp over the back fence 
and eat the board.” 

“Notwithstanding the above recipe, a baked carp 
heavily stuffed with onions and garlic, and eaten with 
sauerkraut, makes a good meal. This is the substitute 
the ‘foreign element wise in their generation’ have 

iven to the people who have destroyed and are still 

estroying what otice were the finest fresh-water fisheries 
in the world.” ALEX. STARBUCK, 





Pennsylvania’s Good Showing. 


At the quarterly meeting of the Department of Fish- 
eries of Pennsylvania a report was read by the Com- 
missioner of Fisheries, W. E. Meehan, showing the fish- 
cultural and fish protective work for the calendar year. 
The following is an abstract: 

Total number of fish hatched and distributed, 141,- 
527,128, of which 16,873,771 were game fish; 124,653,357 
were food fish, Among the game fish were: Brook 
trout, 7,420,805; cut-throat trout, 70,000; lake trout, 
1,000,000; black bass, 24,486; other game fish, 8,358,480, 
including 8,350,600 pickerel. Among the food fish are in- 
cluded 90,900 frogs. The principal food fish hatched 
were: Whitefish, 34,480,009; lake herring, 22,840,000; 
wall-eyed pike, 51.300,000; blue pike, 9,450,000; shad, 
3,790,000; white perch, 2,125,000; yellow perch, 174,750. 

The appropriation available for the year was $20,000. 
The number of hatcheries in full or in partial operation 
on Dec. 1, six. The number turning out the fish enu- 
merated above, five. Number of hatcheries located but 
not built, two. Total, eight. Total number authorized 
by the Legislature, nine. Number of acres actually ac- 
quired for hatchery purposes, 133, including the two sites 
not yet occupied. Number of hatching houses, eight. 
Number of batteries, five. Number of jars available, 
1,224—760 McDonald, 252 Downing, 212 Meehan. Total 
number of hatchery troughs for eggs and fry, 540—414 
inside and 126 outside. Also eleven nursery ponds each 
with a capacity of four times a single outside trough. 
Total capacity of hatchery troughs for brook trout from 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000. Number of breeding ponds in 
the hatcheries, 117. 

On Dec. 1, for the first time in the history of fishcul- 
ture in Pennsvlvania, all the hatching houses contained 
eggs. The total number is 67,101,000, or beyond 7,000,000 
in excess of the same time last year. Of the eggs in the 
hatcheries, 11,545,000 are brook trout. 

During the year the fish wardens made 530 arrests for 
violation of the fish laws. They secured 430 convic- 
tions before the Justices of the Peace and the imposition 
of $11,992.50 in fines. Of the 430 convictions, 89 de- 
fendants took appeals, and of the 100 cases discharged 
by the Justices of the Peace, the Department took 
five appeals. The wardens making the above arrests 
numbered 59 regular and specials. 

Warden J. Criswell leads with 82 arrests and 67 con- 
victions; C. H. Nesley with 56 arrests and 49 convic- 
tions; C. S. Lowery, who ranks ninth on the list in 
the number of arrests, ranks first in the amount of 
fines imposed, the same being $1,490. He made 22 
arrests and secured 19 convictions. Warden Criswell 
secured the imposition of fines to the amount of $1,395. 
C. H. Nesley was third with $1,110. M. F. Albert, 
fourth, $1,090. W. E. Shoemaker, sixth, with $1,080. 
Mr. Shoemaker made 48 arrests and 43 convictions. 

During the year three cases relating to illegal fish- 
ing were decided by the Supreme Court, the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries winning two and losing one, the 
last being purely on a technical point. , 

The Department of Fisheries of Pennsylvania has just 
constructed a fishway in a dam on Pine Creek, Potter 
county. It is of the Cail pattern, thirty-nine feet long and 
five fet wide, inside measurement, with five compart- 
ments. The contract price was $1,750, and this amount 
was paid for out of the unexpended balances of the State 
treasury. This fishway makes the fifth built at the ex- 
pense of the State since the summer'of 1904. The other 
being one in the Venango River at Franklin, Pa., and the 
other three in Clark’s Ferry dam on the Susquehanna, 
just above the mouth of the Juniata. 
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Fish Warden Criswell, of Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, 
Nov. 28, arrested Captain Maher, of the tug boat Hing- 
ston, and four members of the crew on a charge of fish- 
ing in Lake Erie within the jurisdiction of Pennsylvania 
since the beginning of the close season. The boat cott- 
tained four tons of fish, these together with the boat, 
which is worth at least $3,000, was taken possession of by 
the warden, pending a settlement of ‘the case before 
Alderman Cole. 

The Department of Fisheries of Pennsylvania has 
added another hatchery site to those which have already 
been located or in operation, making eight now in pos- 
session of the Department of Fisheries. 

The new hatchety contains at least thirty acres and is 
on Spruce Creek, in Huntingdon county. Besides a trout 
stream of about i0,o00 gallons of water a minute which 
flows through the property, there is a spring which flows 
about 1,000 gallons of water. The hatchery will be de- 
voted principally to the propagation of black bass and kin- 
dred fishes with a few million brook trout on the side. 
Mr. William Haas, at present first assistant at the Corry 
hatchery, has been appointed superintendent of the new 
hatchery. Work will not begin unt:] next spring. 





Freshwater Fishing in Japan. 


_ CONSIDERING the geographical position it occupies, and 
its natural features, Japan ought to be an ideal fishing 
country from a fly-fisher’s point of view, but unfortu- 
nately this is not the case, and the reason is not far to 
seek, for, except in certain remote districts, so excessively 
netted are her rivers and lakes that fish which might 
otherwise grow to a decent size and breed decent sized 
fish in their turn seldom get the chance of doing either. 
The consequence is that what fly-fishing and spinning is 
procurable in Japan is only so in places far removed from 
her centers of civilization, or, in other words, of her 
population, and as accommodation is generally sadly lack- 
ing in such places, the game, so far as an ordinary mortal 
is concerned, is scarce worth the candle. But on the 
other hand, no one need experience any great difficulty in 
getting first-class sea-fishing there, and very often, too, 
with quite superior native accommodation lying close at 
hand. 

If bent upon enjoying fly-fishing in Japan a fisherman 
must hie himself away to Yezo, the most northerly of the 
four great islands that go to make up Japan proper, and 
though he will find the means of communication and ac- 
commodation there by no means entrancing, he will, on 
the other hand, find plenty of streams and sakes abound- 
ing in salmon and trout. The Yurap and Shiribetsu are 
generally considered the best salmon rivers in the island, 
and while the first flows eastward into the Pacific, the 
other flows westward into the Sea of Japan. In the lakes 
ef Yezo, too, of which there are quite a number, ao-masu 
and ami-masu may be caught. The first is a pink-fleshed 
lake trout, and the second a white-fleshed one. Both 
take the fly readily, and are caught up to 3 and more 
peunds in weight. The best time of the year for a fly- 
fisher to visit Yezo is during the months of June, July 
and August. Unfortunately, however, those are the very 
months when mosquitoes and horse-flies, the pest of the 
island, are in full vigor and activity. 

The two species of salmon found in the River Yezo are 
the shake, much like the ordinary salmon of Scctland in 
general appearance, and the masu, or Salmo japonicus. 
The first, though growing to a good size, up to 30 pounds 
in weight and more, will seldom look at a fly or spinning 
bait of any kind whatsoever, but the second is a decid- 
edly sporting fish, and though never weighing much more 
than 10 or 12 pounds, yet it always is a game and hard 
fighter. The masu having only to be considered the fish- 
erman need never take other than medium-sized flies with 
him, but what he does take should have plenty of color 
about them, orange and yellow, and be of a stiffer and 
more brittle make than the salmon-flies he would use in 
the home waters. And then he must not forget to drown 
his flies well, for a masu rarely looks at a fly on the sur- 
face, by which it may very rightly be inferred that spin- 
ning or trolling with live and artificial baits are most 
useful and killing baits with him. 

Coming south of Yezo, to Nippon, the main island, a 
keen fly-fisher can get very fair trout fishing ‘n its ex- 
treme northerly provinces, and though it is not quite so 
good as that obtainable in Yezo, it is, on the other hand, 
much more get-at-able. This is a very important point, 
indeed, and perhaps more especially so in Japan than in 
any other country, fer camp life there is not to be han- 
kered after for many and very obvious reasons. The 
Japanese are great and most painstaking cultivators, and 
wherever there exists a few quare yards of fairly level 
country it is either highly cultivated, and it may here be 
added—as highly manured, or reserved for some purpose 
sufficiently preventive of its being turned into a camping 
ground. And even supposing one did get permission to 
pitch a tent anywhere, in the courtyard of a temple, for 
instance, the chances are the whole countryside would 
immediately take a holiday for the purpose of viewing 
that tent, and what that would mean for its occupant 
may be easily imagined, for though our Far Eastern 
allies are most ceremonious in their manner, yet they are 
far too often considerably lacking ‘n thoughtfulness for 
others when their curiosity is aroused. 

Some hundreds of miles south of the northerly prov- 
inces of Nippon comes Lake Chuzenji, and though the 
intervening country teems with brooks and streams that 
ought to shelter trout, yet they do not. Chunzenji and 
another lake, Biwa. were some few years back stocked 
with lake trout from Yezo, but only those in the former 
will rise to a fly. This is curious, for both lakes were 
stocked from the same source and with the same species 
of trout, and so it must be that the warm waters of Biwa 
have destroyed the sporting instincts of the trout turned 
into it, for while it lies almost on a level with the sea, 
Chuzenji shelters enormous quantities of izvana, a small 
species of white trout, delicious from a gourmet’s point 
of view, but utterly worthless from that of a fly-fisher’s. 
The accommodation at Chuzenji is first-class, the village 
there being a great summer resort for members of the 
diplomatic corps at Tokio. 

Though there is such an extrarodinary absence of 
sporting fishes from the rivers of Japan, yet it must not 
he supposed there are not other fishes in them. The gf 
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and yamame are both small species of trout, and are 
found in all the rivers running through the warmer parts 
of the empire. The haya is a sort of carp, found mostly 
in mountain streams, and can be caught with a rod and 
line, though never with a fly. All these three fishes, as 
well as the koi (Cyprinus Lecinetapieras) and the funa 
(Carassius langardorfii), and others of lesser note, afford 
the Japanese tio end of fine fun and sport, from their 
point of view. The ai and yamame, if taken by the rod, 
are generally foul hooked, and the manner in which it is 
done is as follows: Armed with a long bamboo rod and 
a silken line, with about six feet of stout and stiffened 
and weighted cord fastened to the end of it, and with 
six or eight hooks attached to this at intervals of a foot 
or so, the fisher casts his line up stream. The line is 
then allowed to be carried down by the current, and 
when this has been done sufficiently far, the fisher draws 
it up stream and across such places he thinks the ai and 
yamame are swimming about in shoals. Amn expert at 
this poaching-like method of fishing will often, if he 
knows his waters well, hook two or three fishes at each 
cast. The haya are angled for in the usual way the hook 
being baited with boiled sweet potato. The kot and funa 
are also caught in very much the same way, though sortie 
Japanese anglers bait for the first with worms, grasshop- 
pers, cockchafers, etc. The warm months of the year 
are the best for ai, yamame and heya fishing, and the cold 
for koi and funa, which, it may here be added, are fonder 
of sluggish and still waters than brawling streams. The 
native rods and tackle are often exceedingly well got up; 
the hooks being the weakest part among them. The rods 
are invariably of bamboo, their socket ends are bound 
with silk, and are as often as not lacquered. The lines 
are generally made of the best silk procurable, and are 
dyed a rich red brown with kaki shibu, or persimmon 
juice. The floats are of all shapes and sizes, and not un- 
like those in use in English waters. The Japanese reels 
were, until the last eight or ten years, the most primitive 
affairs imaginable, but the native makers are now fast 
copying Occidental methods in this, as they are in so 
many other matters. 

Among younger and robuster men the casting net is 
generally in more favor among the Japanese than the rod 
and line, and it must be admitted they stand unrivalled in 
the use of it. The net is very often made of silk, and a 
really first-class one costs a lot of money. When opened 
out it may measure anything from ten to twenty feet 
in diameter, and around its circumference are attached 
pieces of lead to make it spread out flat when cast and 
sink rapidly. To the center of the net is fastened a thin 
cori, some three to five yards in length, one end of 
which, when the net is in use, is looped round the left 
wrist of the fisherman. Upon the net being arranged in 
order it is hung over the fisherman’s left forearm, and a 
part of its outer edge being opened out, he takes it lightly 
in his right hand. Before casting he will make sure that 
his feet are firmly planted, and then, turning his body 
from the hips upward, so as to face the left rear of his 
position, he will, when ready, swing round sharply and 
strongly to his front, and, with a heaving sort of motion, 
send the net over his right shoulder on to the spot aimed 
at. If properly cast the net opens out to its fullest extent, 
and, falling upon the water, sinks rapidly, imprisoning 
at the same time any fish that may happen to be beneath 
it. The fisherman then proceeds to carefully draw the 
net toward himself until the further part of the circum- 
ference has met the nearer part, and then carefully lift- 
ing the net out of the water he will remove all the fishes 
that may be entangled in its meshes. Ground baiting is 
sometimes used for attracting fishes to certain advanta- 
geous spots, and quite big hauls are often made under 
such circumstances.’ 

The poorer class of Japanese, those who fish for a 
livelihood, employ all sorts of cunning and extraordinary 
artifices and traps to catch trout, ai, yamame, etc. They 
will sometimes build a rough dam or weir across a moun- 
tain stream, and erect upon this a bamboo platform point- 
ing down stream and inclined upward at an angle of 
about fifteen degrees. The current in forcing the water 
up this platform carries the fish trying to go down stream 
with it, and any fish caught are left stranded at the top. 
A man on the lookout then catches them before they can 
flap thcir way over or back again into the stream, and, 
imprisoning them in specially made baskets for the pur- 
pose, keeps them alive and wholesome for days or weeks 
at a stretch. The yotsu-de ami, or four-armed net, is in 
constant use in the lakes, creeks and more sluggish 
streams of Japan. It is a square net, and may be of any 
size, from what a child can handle to a huge affair re- 
quiring pulleys and two or three men to manage it. It is 
stretched square by the help of two bamboos bent in the 
form of a cross at right angles, and fastened together at 
their center. This cross of four arms, or yatsute, is 
then attached by ‘ts center to the end of a strong bamboo 
or pole, which is itself again pivoted upon a short post 
fixed upright, either upon the side of a boat or driven 
into the ground on the bank. The net is lowered into 
the water until it nearly touches the bottom, and after 
remaining immersed for some time it is raised as quietly 
and quickly as possible, and whatever fish may have been 
passing over it are taken. Large nets of this sort are 
much used at night, torches being lit and held over them 
when immersed in order to attract the fish. The yeri is 
a kind of maze miade of small bamboos driven into the 
ground at the bottom cf shallow lakes and slow-running 
streams. The fish enter, pass on, and eventually lose 
themselves in the intm-sicies of the maze, and remain 
swimming around unt: removed by hand nets. The 
koi do is a bamboo cage, or basket, with a semi-circular 
opening at one end by which the fish enter. This open- 
ing is furnished with a hinged door made of bamboo 
spikes and. hung in the same slanting manner as is that 
of the common wire mouse-trap so much in use all over 
the worid. The trap is baited, and a fish desirous of en- 
tering, gropes his way in under the slanting door, and 
once in the trap must stop until the fisherman removes 
it. Such traps are weighted and sunk to the bottom of 
lakes, ponds and sluggish streams, and seldom other than 
mud-groping fish are caught througl their instrumen- 
tality. ‘The nama-dzu do is a long cone-shaped basket, 
about ten feet in length and about two feet in diameter 
at its larger end. After being crammed with straw and 
brushwood, it is weighted, sunk, and left at the bottom of 
rivers and ponds for days at a stretch, during the spawn- 
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ing season. It is most destructive to fish life, great quan- 


tities of spawir being destroyed each time it is taken out - 


of the water, and the fish that are caught by its means 
are generally worthless as food for man. Beside the nets 
and fish traps here described there ‘are many others in 
use among the Japanese, some being modifications of 
them and others not unlike those in use’ with our own 
fishermen and poaching fraternity. 

The wna, or Japanese eel, is quite one of the most 
important fishes in Japa n, as well from a culinary point 
of view as from the fect that its capture and sale gives 
constant eee to, perhaps, hundreds of thousands 
of Japanese ides ‘beng largely taken in traps and 
nets, fe is groped for in the mud of rivers and lakes by 
the aid of various spears and hooks. The highest priced 
unagi are mostly caught at the mouth of tidal rivers, and 
the instrument most commonly used for its capture is a 
sort of hook-spear, called unagi kaki. The spear end of 
this is shaped somewhat on the same lines as is a pas- 
toral staff, though in miniature, and without its too de- 
cided curves. The hook is tipped with steel, and is flat- 
tened and sharpened to admit of an easy and quick pas- 
sage through the mud. To the inner side of the hook 
are welded a number of small steel spikes about an inch 
in length. Having a long wooden handle, or haft, the 
unagi kaki can be used either from a boat or by a man 
wading. If used from the former then the gunwale of 
a boat forms a fulcrum, and if by the latter then the fish- 
erman’s foot or knee serves for the same purpose. The 
hook is plunged deep into the mud and carried forward 
and upward, and should an eel have the bad luck to get 
in its way the chances are it will quickly find itself trans- 
fixed on one of the spikes mentioned. Lifting the hook 
out of the mud, the fisherman frees it of all matter ad- 
hering to it by a sharp tap or two on the edge of a bas- 
ket or tub carried for the purpose, and into which will 
necessarily drop any eel that may have been captured. 
The eels caught are then alive and hearty, and are some- 
times so kept for weeks at a stretch by proprietors of 
native restaurants specially devoted to the preparation 
of unagi méshi, or broiled eels upon rice. A particularly 
rich, though withal a remarkably toothsome and satis- 
fying dish, and the wonder is it is not introduced into 
England, for it would be a perfect godsend to our poorer 
— there can be no doubt, as both rice and eels are 
cheap. 

On some of the rivers of Japan the ai is taken with the 
aid of cormorants, and though many people declare this 
is a sport peculiar to Japan, I beg to differ from them, 
for the Chinese have used cormorants for fishing pur- 
poses for centuries, and what is more, their birds are far 
better trained than are those of their island neighbors. 
Both people put rings round the necks of their cormor- 
ants to prevent them from swallowing any marketable 
fish, but, unlike the Japanese, the Chinese do not harness 
their birds. The Chinaman’s bird swims and dives un- 
fettered excepting for the ring round his neck, and when 
he has caught a fish he cannot possibly swallow, he at 
once makes for his master’s boat of his own free will, 
and after being lifted in is relieved of his catch. The 
Chinese and Japanese, however, act alike in rewarding 
their birds after a successful dive. But to return to the 
subject. The cormorants are caught young, and when 
trained and accustomed to their master’s voice and pres- 
ence, the Japanese rig them out with a sort of harness. 
From the center of this, and over the middle of their 
backs, projects a short piece of extra pliable cane, to 
which they fasten a restraining line twenty to thirty feet 
in length. A first-class fisherman handles no less than a 
dozen birds, and considering they are all diving and 
swimming about at the same time, it will be realized how 
very careful and smart he must be to prevent a general 
entanglement of the lines holding them. Unlike the 
Chinese, who make their birds work whenever a chance 
offers of making a good catch of fish, the Japanese work 
their birds only during summer nights, and then with 
lighted torches in. attendance, in order to attract the ai. 
Having copied the system from the Chinese, the Japan- 
ese have added to it all sorts of curious ceremonies, and 
which, I think, points to. the likelihood of its having 
been introduced into Japan for the delectation of some 
mighty potentate. At any rate, they are so Japanesey, 
that little wonder people have jumped to the conclusion 
the whole system is of purely Japanese origin. Under 
favorable circumstances the cormorants will work until 
they are twenty years of age, but by far the greater num- 
ber of them suffer severely from rheumatism and vermin, 
and die long before that.——F. J. Norman, in London 
Field. 


Fish and Fishing. 


Fish and Game Preserves in Canada. 


THE Minister at the head of the Fish and Game De- 
partment of the Province of Quebec has plenty of diff- 
culties looming up before him, not the least of which is 
the movement now taking shape against the perpetuation 
of leases of public lands for fish and game purposes, and, 
as a matter of course, against the issue of any more of 
such leases in the future. There are, of course, two sides 
to this question, and the rival and contending interests 
in the matter are pretty much in evidence at the present 
time. So many of the existing leases are held by Ameri- 
can sportsmen and so many more of these latter are 
members of Canadian fish and game clubs holding similar 
leases that the present crusade against the continuance of 
these private preserves on public property is of serious 
import to many of the readers of Forest AND STREAM. 
Among those who take the strongest ground against the 
perpetuation of the present system are some of the rail- 
ways. Not all of them take this view of the matter, and 
the general manager of the Quebec & Lake St. John 
Railway, Mr. J. G. Scott, for instance, alongside of whcse 
line of railway there are so many clubs holding leases 
from the Government, is strongly opposed to any inter- 
ference with them. The railways which are unfavorable 
to the leasing System are actuated by the fact that private 
ownership of the fish and game upon public lands shuts 
the door of large tracts of the best hunting and fishing 
territory in the Province to railway, sporting and tourist 
trafic. Of course this objection vanishes except where 
the leasing system has been overdone. That there are 
localities in which nearly all the ayailable territory in 
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which fish or game are to be found has been locked .up 
by lease in private lands cannot be denied. At the recent 
colonization congress in St. Jerome, Mr. L. O. Arm- 
strong, of the Canadian Pacific Railway, produced a map 
showing where the entire country containing game, ad- 
jacent to the line of his railway in one part of the 
Ottawa district, was closed to the public. This operates 
quite naturally against the bringing of sportsmen to those 
sections of the Province, and when this particular case 
was pointed out to him the Minister at the head of the 
Fish and Game Department at once declared that he 
would do whatever lay in his power to put an end to such 
conditions. It:is very wrong, however, to suppose that 
they are at all general. Hundreds of square miles of 
térritory, it is quite irue, are controlled by fish and game 
clubs or private individuals, but at the same time, the 
whole of such territory forms but an insignificant pro- 
portion of those sections of the Province containing 
abundance of both fish and game, which are open to lov- 
ers of fishing and hunting. -One disadvantage of the 
leasing policy is undoubtedly the fact that it furnishes 
rival Provinces and States with an excuse for advertis- 
ing that all their public lands are open to hunters and 
fishermen, while many of the best of those in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec are in private hands. Yet, the fact re- 
mains that even in this Province there are so many wild 
lands open to sportsmen that there is no possible chance 
for overcrowding in them, for many years to come. 

To the credit of the private fish and game preserves of 
the Province must be largely attributed the gratifying 
increase in the game fish and big game in many parts of 
the country. But for their existence and work during 
the last few years many of the best fish and game dis- 
tricts of the Province would now be practically denuded 
of their fish and game. - Especially is this true of the 
country traversed by the Quebec & Lake St. John coun- 
try. Experience has proved over and over again in 
Canada that nothing cleans the fish and game out of a 
given district in shorter time than the operations of a 
gang of men engaged in building a line of railway 
through it. or the Sunday fishing and hunting of the 
members of lumbering camps which so quickly follow the 
construction of railways. In the country through which 
the Quebec & Lake St. John Railway runs, much of this 
work of destruction was prevented by the lease of a num- 
ber of sections of territory as soon as the railway reached 
them, and in some cases even before they were reached 
by the construction gangs, to fish and game clubs, which 
both from interested motives and also because they were 
constituted as protective associations by the terms of their 
incorporation, were strictly required to enforce the pro- 
visions of the fish and game laws in the territory leased 
to them. Many of these club limits, which contained 
scarcely any big game at all ten or fifteen years ago, 
are now fairly swarming with moose and caribou. It 
stands to reason that the protection of the fish and game 
within such circumscribed areas protects also, by means 
of its overflow of big game, and the alertness of the 
clubs and their officials, the game of the entire surround- 
ing country. It is a notorious fact that Government pro- 
tection of fish and game has been nothing but a huge 
farce in the Province of Quebec. Such protection as has 
been worthy of the name has only been accomplished by 
the Government, by proxy, so to say. The Fish and 
Game Department has subsidized the fish and game pro- 
tective associations of Montreal and Quebec, whose good 
work is well done and worthy of all commendation, and 
it has also constituted into protective associations all the 
members of the clubs to which leases of fishing or hunt- 
ing territories have been accorded. Apart from the 
amounts collected as rentals for salmon rivers the sums 
received by the Government from fishing and hunting 
leases are comparatively small, and while the amounts 
paid by American lessees are about the same as Cana- 
dians pay for similar privileges—many clubs containing 
Americans and Canadians—the fact of belonging to such 
a club relieves American members from the payment of 
the ordinary license fee exacted from non-residents of 
the Province. As the Government is casting about at 
present for means to pay for a better system of fish and 
game protection, it is by no means improbable that instead 
of increasing the rental of fish and game rights it may 
exact license fees from all American, Ontario or New 
Brunswick. residents alike, irrespective of whether or not 
they may be lessees of Government hunting or fishing 
rights, on the ground that they already receive value for 
their money, just as residents of the Province do when 
they pay rental for such rights. 

It will be found that quite a number of important re- 
forms will be urged upon the Government at the Fish 
and Game Congress, which is being held in Montreal as 
this number of Forest AND STREAM goes to press. The 
present bounty, of $5 per head upon wolves is practically 
useless, and is scarcely ever claimed, though the number 
of wolves is so much on the increase in the northern 
parts of the Province as to be driving the red deer out 
into the settlements in many instances. It is claimed that 
this bounty should be increased to at least $15. 

There is also an agitation for a complete change in the 
system of Government fish and game protection. At 
present small salaries of from $50 to $150 are paid to a 
hundred or mere so-called fish and game wardens, who 
never think of doing anything in return for the money 
so received, regarding it for the most part as a pleasant 
little piece of Government patronage, for which it is their 
duty to be good party men and duly thankful to the men 
in power. The new Minister is to be urged to do away 
with the services of these men and to appoint eight or 
ten good guardians with decent salaries and place each of 
them in charge of a district of country comprising a 
group of contiguous counties. The Government un- 
doubtedly requires more money to properly protect its 
fish and game, and is now casting about for the means 
of obtaining it. The railways say that the revenue of the 
Government would be larger if it leased no territories at 
all for fishing and hunting, but left the country open to 
everybody, simply charging a license fee to all non-resi- 
dents of the Province whether Americans or people from 
the other Candian Provinces. 

It is only fair to say that no proposal to make any large 
increase in the rentals paid by the fish and game clubs, 
will find favor with the people living in the neighborhood 
of these clubs’ territories. To these the expenditure of 
the clubs means much. A large number of families are 
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 balf supported by one of these clubs. 
The ‘dis in the St. Maurice district spent over $15,000 
this year for gvides alone. One of these clubs has. con- 
strveted ro less than twenty miles of carriage roads, 150 
miles of pcriages and thirty-five buildings, two of which 
cust $5,0co cach. Many such instances might be given. 
One thing is quite certain. The agitation on the part of 
ihe railwzy companies to do away with all these clubs 
fix:cs but scant favor with their poorer neighbors. 

E. T. D. CHAmBers, 


New York Commission Fish Distribution. 


THESE figures represent the work of the Commission 
for the year ending on Sept. 30, 1905. In addition the 
Commissicn distributed for the United States Commis- 
sion a total of 4,787,065 fry, chiefly of the pike-perch 
variety, and gave away fish at the State Fair to the num- 
ber of ninety-six, making a total for the year of 171,- 
759,998, as compared with a total of 111,667,830 for the 


previous year. 


OR aia < RSC TA ees Se dss TdT Se okee 966,364 
RIIIDL ain tonnhiienaiteisines caghe dhe bobbed 1,862,693 
DPT Dickkitemi¢ediue caedenpenbexchurebtankiel 3,350,976 
er “MME >. Loc), ce vos apotevedseecocedaadeeden 316,407 


Other trout 


MS isu adsense ss ucabes Si sun deneebeudhocads 
Maskinongé 
SE sc baks coms ates sueee ehanian uaesheievar 
Yellow perch 
Shad 


Total in. 1904 


DO china cuk whee eines haben asthe bebtnaneee 





Prospecting for Black Bass. 


CHERRYVALE, Kan., Dec. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Some weeks ago I promised that I would soon go and 
take a day with the bronzebacks and make report of my 
success, but the season has passed and all of our ponds 
and lakes are covered with ice, none of them containing 
more than a half hundred acres of surface, and none 
over ten to twenty feet in depth, so that the bass are 
safe until another season, unless we have a warmt ‘spell, 
which we usually have, until. about the holidays, and 
those who know where the bass have congregated in the 
deepest holes in the rivers and ponds, on bright sunshiny 
days can have fair sport with minnows. I had a boat 
ride of two hours on the Walnut River at Winfield last 
week with the Santa Fe agent there, Mr. Samuel Miller. 
We were without bait of any kind and just went pros- 
pecting over two miles of the stream near the city, and 
it was a delightful trip, even if we did not wet a line. 
Along the south bank of the river a land slide occurred 
during high water two years ago, and when the river 
was frozen over all of the trees were cut off at the top 
of the ice, and there were the stumps along a half-mile 
of bank just rising above the surface of the water, fur- 
nishing such lurking places as the bass love, in a pool 
where the water averaged about twenty feet in depth. 
As we passed one big stump after another and, by the 
eye of faith, could see the 4 and 5-pounders waiting for 
the minnow or crawfish, and in fancy had them hooked 
to a suitable split bamboo, and waging a battle for self- 
preservation, we derived as much if not more pleasure 
than we could possibly have had if at the end of our two 
hours’ ride we had h-d a dozen or more captiveg\stern 
of the boat fastened with bait chains. 

Truly an experitnce of this kind proves the wisdom 
of shrewd Izaak Walton’s maxim, “It is not all of fishing 
to catch fish.” W. F. RIcHTMrRe. 


Fishing at Lake Erie. 


Consut Harvey, of Fort Erie, Ont., furnishes the fol- 
lowing on fishing in Lake Erie: 

“The Canadian government issues fish licenses to 
parties all along the north shore of Lake Erie. I re- 
cently visited a Fort Erie man who has a lease,of six 
miles of the shore between Port Colborne and Dunn- 
ville, for which he pays $600. He has six nets extend- 
ing from the shore one and one-half miles out into 
the lake. The nets are deep enough to allow the lead 
line to rest on the bottom and the cork on the surface 
of the water, the outer end being forty-feet in depth. 
Each net has two or more cribs. The fish follow along 
the net until they come-to the crib, which is about 
thirty feet square, the bottom and sides composed of 
small meshed netting that holds a fish of one-fourth 
pound weight. 

“When the nets are lifted they contain from 500 to 
2,000 pounds of fish which are dipped out with a sco op 
net, except the sturgeon, which are lifted with a ga 
hook. The law requires the black bass to be returned 
to the water, but as there is seldom any inspector 
present the law is not enforced. The 100 or more black 
bass I saw taken would not average more than a pound 
in weight, while a few years ago the average run was 
three pounds. 

“If the two governments would join and prohibit net 
fishing in Lake Erie for four years fish would become 
plentiful and of good size. Net fishing is not allowed in 
Niagara River, but the net fishing on both sides of the 
lake prevents fish from getting down the river, and 
Buffalo anglers have to go to Canadian lakes for their 
sport. The fish caught in the lake are sorted, packed 
in 100-pound boxes, and expressed to Buffalo or New 
York, where they are sold to the consumer for 10 cents 
per pound.” 


All communications .for Forest AND. STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New. York, tg 
receive attention. We have no other office, 















A Very Ancient Egyptian Boat. 


Apout twenty-five years since there was disinterred 
and brought to light on the coast of Norway a vessel 
which excited much interest at that time and ever since, 
and on it and the things found in and about it much 
study and erudition have been bestowed. The Anti- 
quarian Society of Norway took the investigation in 
hand, and a book published with the title “The Viking 
Ship,” beautifully and very fully illustrated, gives a 
very minute account of every article included in the 
find. These illustrations include a well executed draw- 
ing of the vessel herself, showing the lines and details of 
construction. The vessel is supposed to have been built 
somewhere between nine and eleven hundred years 
since, and considering this, was in a remarkably well 
preserved state. The vessel is of surprisingly good and 
symmetrical form, and it will be remembered that a 
{ac-simile of her was in 1893 sailed across the Atlantic 
and exhibited at the Chicago fair. Some years since, 
the sailing master of a schooner yacht told me that one 
of the small boats with which the yacht was equipped 
had been built from the lines of the Viking Ship, and 
was the fastest rowing boat belonging to her. 

The writer was in Egypt last March and saw in the 
museum at Cairo two boats prominent among the ex- 
hibits. These were ascribed to a period 2,300 years 
B.C. They were therefore four times or more older 
than the Viking craft, more interesting. consequently 
in this one matter of age, and not less so in some other 
features. The ends of the stem and stern were jagged 
and broken off, and in the one of which I took meas- 
urements the keel was partly gone, six or seven feet of 
the upper strake on the port side was broken away, but 
the form was otherwise well preserved. In an interview 
with the courteous curator, I was shown a book, printed 
in German, which gave an account of these boats, with 
an illustration (a perspective -view), but was told that 
nothing had appeared which would accurately give the 
form of the boat. I noticed at once that the under- 
water bodies of these two boats had, in conspicuous 
degree, the essential features which have been com- 
monly introduced into modern yachts only within the 
last fifteen years; and with the cordial assent of the 
gentleman in charge of the exhibits (Emile Brugsch, 
Bey), I engaged to take off the lines, which are here- 
with exhibited. The boat was, I was. told, originally 
employed to convey to its destination a mummified 
body, and was then treated as a sacred vessel, and 
buried beneath the sands of the desert, from which it 
was disinterred about eleven years ago. I was in- 
jormed that Mr. Carnegie had purchased one of these 
hoats, and had it sent to this country, and that it was 
on exhibition somewhere—Chicago, I think. 

The construction is peculiar; there are no frames, the 
planks are about Sin. at greatest width, of sycamore, 
2%4in. thick, fastened together by flat dowels driven 
edgeways through one plank into another, and again 
by flat dovetail pieces of the form illustrated let into 
the inner side of the planking. There are eleven 
thwarts (5 x 2in.) in the boat, each one let into the top 
of the second strake. 

The boat, it will be seen, has a form very easy for 
propulsion, and a very small wetted surface. The curve 
of areas shows a nicely graduated under-water body, 
somewhat fuller in the forebody than accords with 
modern practice, but scarcely admitting of amendment 
in the after end. Given a different sheer, and a finish 
to the stern somewhat conventionalized, you have an 
up-to-date looking boat, and with or without these 
changes, if you put on a boat of this form a bulbed fin, 
such as came into use in 1891, you have at once a 
promising racer for this date, in a form conceived and 
built to over four thousand years ago. With the bulbed 
fin admitted, few men of competent judgment will, I 
think, be found to question that we have here for 
racing purposes a form superior to anything existing 
in modern times previous to 1890. 

In this connection it may be stated incidentally, that 
by the recently adopted racing rules, the little vessel 
would have a permitted draft of 5ft. 554in. 

To further carry out the idea of adaptation to racing, 
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it may be stated that such a boat would, by the rule, be 
allowed to carry 408 sq. ft. of sail in the 18ft. class, or 
555ft. if sailed in the arft. class. 


Her dimensions are: 


Length— 
Extreme, to the broken ends......... .32ft. 2in. 
PoE sy i PMNs iis ass heb Aes o 2ift. 2in. 
“is @e per vracthg rile... .. 6s...65 5. +~ sO AM, 
Breadth— 
ME ss Seton oe =< ne 
L.W.L. ple ke ... Oft. gin. 
MIAMI oa oc cacnsg.v hn: ce ak oie 6 oom ake Roar 1ft. 3YUin. 
Displacement n+ soot een Wes 
Joun Hystop 


Boston Letter. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN Race.—The communication of the 
Kaiserlicher Y. C. has been received by the Eastern Y. 
C. and, as had been expected, it had to do with a chal- 
lenge for the first series of races to be held at Marble- 
head. In greater part, however it treated of conditions 
to govern the holding of the trophy, and to the several 
clauses in the agreement between the clubs of both coun- 
tries. The conditions were first proposed by the Eastern 
Y. C., some of which were accepted by the Kaiserlicher 
Y. C. and suggestions were made in regard to others by 
the German club. In the main the two clubs agree, al- 
though there are some other points which will receive 
further consideration. It is thought that by the first of 
the year all conditions will be settled upon, when a deed 
of gift for the cup may be drawn up, under which a chal- 
lenge may be accepted. 

DoucLas SCHOONER TO BE LAUNCHED,—The 5oft. water- 
line schooner, which has been built at Lawley’s for Rear 
Commodore Alfred Douglas, of the Boston Y. C., was 
launched from the east shop last Tuesday morning. The 
new schooner is a well-turned, wholesome looking craft, 
and has good accommodations for crusing. 

Kiowa Soip.—Mr. B. B. Crowninshield has sold the 
35-footer Kiowa for Mr. Charles L. Eaton, of the Boston 
Y. C., to Mr. W. H. Bradbury, of the same club. 

KATHERINE II, Sorr.--/'ormer Governor Frank W. 
Rollins, of New Hampshire, has sold his 46ft. waterline 
auxiliary yaw] Katherine II. to Mr. Joseph J. Tootle, of 
St. Joseph, Mo. Katherine II. was formerly Alborak, 
one of the 46-footers brought out in 1891. She was de- 
signed by the late Dr. John B. Paine for Gen. Charles 
J. Paine. 

New Boats.—There is building at Lawley’s, from de- 
signs of Mr. Fred. D. Lawley, a to2ft. cruising power 
yacht for Mr. H. F. Hanson, for whom the cruising 
power yacht Elkhorn was built a year ago. The new 
boat will be tro2ft. over all, o4ft. waterline, 13ft. 6in. 
breadth and sft. draft. She will be propelled by a six- 
cylinder Standard engine of 300 horsepower, and her 
gasolene tank will have a capacity for thirty-four barrels, 
which will give her a cruising radius of about 1,000 miles 
at full speed. It is expected that she will show 16 miles 
an hour. This boat in outline is much like Elkhorn, ex- 
cept that there is more sweep to the bow. There is a 
deck house forward, which is used for a dining room 
and the crew’s quarters run underneath this. The galley 
is next aft, and then comes the engine room. The tank 
is placed in a compartment formed by two water-tight 
steel bulkheads. Aft is the main saloon, forward of 
which is the owner’s room. There is a double stateroom 
in the after part of the boat. below the after deck, in 
which the head room is 4ft. gin. 

There is also building at the same yard a fast cruising 
launch for Mr. Ernest B. Dane. This boat will be named 
Needle. She is of the Scout and Mirage type, having a 
low trunk, which is broken forward, the helmsman stand- 
ing in the deck. She will be equipped with a Standard 
engine of 100 horsepower, which will give her a speed 
of 15 miles an hour. 

In the same shop the keel is set up for an auxiliary 
yawl for Mr. J. H. Cromwell, of New York. This boat 
will be 84ft. over all, 57ft. waterline, 20ft. breadth and 
4ft. draft. She will be equipped with a 30 horsepower 
engine. 
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British Letter. 

FIXTURES FOR 1906.—It is satisfactory to know that the 
fixture list for British regattas will be on a more satis- 
factory basis next year. The proposal of Mr. W. P. 
Burton, owner of the 52-footer Britomart, that the 
season should open with the Clyde Fortnight instead 
of with the Thames and East Coast races has been 
agreed to by the Clyde clubs, and a list has been drawn 
up which should prove far more satisfactory than any 
we have had of recent years. To commence with the 
Clyde means the saving of a fortnight, and this just 
makes all the difference in relieving the strain which 
has been put upon owners and crews by jamming up 
the fixtures so close as they were before and yet having 
idle time in June and part of July for those yachts which 
did not go to Kiel or the Clyde. In the present fixture 
list Kiel regatta is ignored—and rightly so, as the 
Germans have quite enough boats to run their own 
races now, independent of outside help. Ostend and 
Antwerp are included, but they are really British fix- 
tures, as they are almost entirely run by British yachts. 
The chief thing about the new list of fixtures is that 
it permits of the yachts working the coast in a much 
more systematic method than hitherto. Starting with 
the Clyde on June 2, they then go on to Belfast, Kings- 
town and Plymouth; thence on to Dover, the Thames 
and Harwich. On July 14 the Royal Thames has its 
annual races from the Nore to Dover, after which fol- 
low Ostend and Antwerp. The rest of the season 
follows the ordinary routine, Ramsgate, the Solent and 
the West of England regattas. The new arrangement 
should prove a great success. 

First-Ciass Racinc.—There is but little doubt that an 
attempt will be made next season to form a big class 
to sail under Y. R. A. rules and time allowances out 
of such boats as we have already, together with the 
cutter building at Gosport. It will certainly be a mixed 
class, as it will be chiefly composed of yachts which 
have been sailing under handicap conditions, and many 
of them are widely separated in years and tonnage. The 
following have been mentioned as the most suitable 
vessels: Kariad, Navahoe, Bona and Susanne, all bona 
fide racers when they were built; the Nicholson cutter 
anc the fast cruisers Cicely and White Heather. Whether 
such a class would prove a success on Y. R. A. time 
instead of handicap remains to be proved. Bona and 
White Heather would sail on level terms, but nobody 
who knows the boats could doubt that Bona, although 
ten years old, is more than a match for the Fife yawl. 
Kariad is an unknown quantity, and the new cutter can 
hardly be called a first-class yacht as she is building 
to Lloyd’s requirements. However, owners seem to be 
tired of handicap racing, and anything in the direction 
of a return to class racing would be more than wel- 
come. The schooners would not have much of a look 
in except on odd days and the bulk of the prizes would 
probably go to Kariad, Navahoe and Bona. There is 
some talk of converting White Heather from a yaw) 
to a cutter, but nothing is yet settled, neither is it 
known whether Bona, Kariad or Cicely will be in com- 
mission. It is a pity such fine vessels are kept hauled 
up when they would be such valuable additions to the 
racing fleet. The last news of Bona was that her 
owner was trying to sell her, and that people had been 
to inspect her with a view to purchase. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Donaldson may change his mind when 
he finds there is a prospect of class racing and fit out 
once more the boat he has raced so many seasons with 
such conspicuous success. The experiment of forming 
a class under Y. R. A. allowance is certainly well worth 
trying, and will be almost sure to lead to others build- 
ing to the class when it becomes more stable, although 
nothing much will be done that way until the new 
rating rule is finally decided upon. 

E. H. KE ty. 


Ali communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office. 





LINES ANP BODY PLANS OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN BOAT ON EXHIBITION IN THE MUSEUM AT CAIRO, EGYPT. LINES TAKEN OFF BY JOHN HYSLOP, 
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Design for a Cruising Launch. 


Durinc this last fall Dr. Seymour Oppenheimer, of 
New York, commissioned Mr. Martin C: Erismann, naval 
architect, of Port Richmond, New York city, to design 
for him a cruising launch, whose plans we are pleased to 
publish herewith. The instructions conveyed were for a 
boat similar in some respects to a smaller boat designed 
by Mr. Erismann last spring. The length and other pro- 
portions were to be increased, and the accommodations 
provided for four berths, a maid’s room and two men in 
the engine room. The minimum speed was placed at 11% 
miles per hour, so as to give the owner opportunity to 
get as far away from the city in a limited time as pos- 
sible. ‘The interior to be arranged as simply as was con- 
sistent with a comfortable home during the summer 
months. and, above all, the hull was to be designed, con- 
structed and described in such a way as would, within 
narrow limits, insure a strong, able and staunch boat with 
ample stability and seaworthiness. It is a fact, however, 
in the above respects that accommodations are often 
made most of, and a result very frequently met with is a 
hull unsuitable for the work, for, admittedly, a houseboat 
is not and can never be a racer and seek in those fields 
for such honors. It must be added, however, that some 
startling results and combinations have been obtained by 
men who were conscientiously devoting their lives to the 
developments of the yacht for all the varied services that 
the present enlightened and commercial generation re- 
quires. 

As the drawings show, the boat possesses an ample 
freeboard forward and aft, and, for this type of boat, the 
most effective sheer is a flat one; but well marked by a 
heavy fender, thus carrying the lines as long and low as 
possible and producing an effect of trimness. The sides of 
the hull, in way of owner’s quarters, are carried up flush 
to the raised deck, increasing the strength of the boat 
over what it would be in a cabin trunk, where the iies 
or beams are cut in three places, also adding greatly to 
the apparent inside room. About the engine hatch the 
deck is roomy and makes an easy and safe place to move 
about on; the cockpit aft is large and comfortable, and 
is really the outside living room of the boat. 

Forward, under the deck, is located a gasolene tank for 
250 gallons of fuel, giving the boat a large cruising 
radius. This tank being entirely isolated from the ship 
in this wise, it is ventilated and drained to the sea, in- 
suring absolute safety. 

Immediately aft of the tank compartment is located a 
toilet and bathroom. The tub is raised to give sufficient 
head room to sit in the bath, and it also adds somewhat 
to space and locker room; the plumbing is to be of the 
best open type. Aft of bathroom is located the owner’s 
or ladies’ cabin, fitted with berths on each side, with 
drawers under and hanging lockers at forward end. Still 
aft of the owner's cabin ‘is situated the main saloon, 
which is about 8ft. long; on each side are placed large 
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comfortable sofas which at night will make up into 
berths, and there are provided a writing desk, book rack, 
dining table and dresser, spaces for napery and silver. 
Aft of the saloon on starboard side is located a state- 
room for. either a guest or maid, and on the port side a 
galley of good proportions, allowing the cook a needed 
amount of comfort to do his work, which, in all yachts, 
is rather arduous from the cramped quarters. 

The galley is equipped in the best manner with oil- 
burning stove, porcelain-lined, ice-box, etc. The engine 
room is large and well ventilated, and, besides contain- 
ing an engine of 50 horsepower, will have a small electric 
lighting plant, and there will be two pipe berths forythe 
crew and a toilet. The after end of the forecastle will 
be taken up with the ship’s water tank. The joiner work 
will be simple. The fronts of berths and furniture of 
mahogany to above a line about 3ft. from the floor; the 
wocdwork will be enameled white, giving the owner’s 
quarters a very pleasing and light appearance. The uphol- 
stery will be dene in either yellow or the conventional 
green. The panels of doors, etc., will be of pine, but left 
bright and varnished, giving relief to the eye and break- 
ing the white paneled surfaces. 

The hull is to be painted white, the sides of the raised 
deck of mahogany, as will be also the rest of the deck- 
work, but the top of cabin house will be painted a suit- 
able green, as in the bright sunshine of the summers in 
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CRUISING LAUNCH—SECTIONS. 


Designed by Martin C. Erismann for Seymour Oppenheimer, 1905. 
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CRUISING LAUNCH——OUTBOARD PROFILE, INBOARD PROFILE AND CABIN PLAN——DESIGNED BY MARTIN C. ERISMANN FOR SEYMOUR OPPENHEIMER, 1905. 





this vicinity white is often very trying to the eyes. 
ings of the double type are to be fitted. 


A signal mast is fitted to have a small square 
and in runs where favorable winds may be taken 
This will add great) 


vantage of the sail will be set. 
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the comfort of those aboard and reduce the rolling. 

The construction will consist of oak frames and yellow 
pine longitvdinals and cedar planking, and will be cop- 
per fastened throughout, The deadwoods also to be oi 
oak, and all the work will be of the best class of yacit 


work. 
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The boat wilf be in commission, it is expected, early 10 
the season of 1906 and will prove a very handsome addi- 
tion to the already large fleet of launches in these waters. 


The dimensions of the boat follow: 


Length— 
eee rer apres eS! 6rft. 
SE a) cickh ahve hiurns wes thine aoe s7it. 
Overhang— 
Ne i a iets Sek 1ft. 
eis i te tke pacha pea km OS 2it. 
Breadth— 
RE 8 co ces ch we ene Deeanes 11ft. 
RN ins, sins (hb ads eRe nn 55 os 10ft 


“Sew. At deck ............. om cea en anveatts 11 ft. 


2inl. 
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YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Draft— . 
Rte sac ch <3> eestind 34.06 4n'en ned «« 3ft. Sin. 
si RPE ere et eee 2ft. 10%in. 

Freeboard— 2 
FORA Hs 055 2RAk§ xsir voelcnense denies 4it. 4in. 
COO aacsca das anxtene ay p xine bie owe clone 3it. ’ 
AGE Sted sigs Gadd Sng: iss oa nate 3ft. 14in. 


Mr. Erismann is one of the younger naval architects to 
begin business on his own account. He has completed 
for the Model Committee of the New York Y. C. draw- 
ings of such famous old schooners as Vesta, Henrietta 
and Fleetwing, who in 1866 raced in mid-winter acress 
the Atlantic. These drawings were made from all the 
available data obtainable. and have required a year to 
finish, and now they are to go to the model makers and 
full-rigged models will be made. It will be remembered 
that this is a gift of Mr. James Gordon Bennett, who 
owned Henrietta, and was one of the principals in the 
famous race. 

Mr. Erismann has designed a number of boats which 
are now under construction, among which is a boat for a 
speed of 23 miles an hour to be fitted with a steam tur- 
bine. This boat is the smallest of this remarkable type 
so fast displacing, for certain purposes, where speed is 
required, the reciprocating engine. 

Mr. Erismann’s experience has been, for so young a 
man, long and varied, and includes all kinds of work in 
the drawing office and yards in this country and study 
abroad. We would say in conclusion, and we have had 


occ sion to speak of it before, that all the work we had 
the pleasure of seeing from Mr. Erismann’s office has been 
far in advance of that generally seen, and at no very 
distont time it will compare very favorably with the work 


of the naval architects of Europe. 


[:kIGAND AND HareLpa Soitp.—Mr. Hollis Burgess has 
sold the cruising sloop Brigand, owned by N. C. Nash, 
of Cambridge, Mass., to Dr. F. I. Proctor, of Boston; 
also, the knockabout Harelda, owned by James Weld 
Carrot, of Cambridge, Mass., to Joseph A. Will, of 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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THE “Lone Mariner” to Rounp Care Horn.—Capt. 
Adolph L. Frietsch, the “Lone Mariner,” who has sail- 
ed alone to almost every port in the world in a little 
open boat, covering nearly 50,000 miles on the high 
seas during the past few years, left Jackson this morn- 
ing for Gulfport, Miss., where he will make an effort to 
repair his boat, the Ada S., and start on a long cruise 
in Southern waters, says the Jackson, Miss., corres- 
pondent in the New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

Captain Frietsch spent the past week in Jackson tak- 
ing in the exposition. His stay in this city was the 
longest period he has spent away from the ocean for 
many years, and he is anxious to ascertain the exact 
amount of damage sustained by his little boat, which 
was beached near Gulfport during the recent storm 
along the Mississippi coast. 

During his Southern voyage, Captain Frietsch will 
touch at Central and South American points and, as 
usual, he will make the trip alone. He expects to 
round Cape Horn within three months after setting 
sail from Gulfport. 

Rar 


New Avuxiuiary Buceye.—Mr. A. A. Blow, of North 
River, Chesapeake Bay, has commissioned the Williams- 
Whittelsey Co., Steinway, Long Island City, to build 
for him an auxiliary bugeye. It is a rather unusual 
thing for a boat of this type to be constructed in a 
Northern yard, and for that reason she will attract more 
than ordinary attention. The boat will be 7oft. long, 
14ft. breadth and 4ft. draft. The frames are of oak 
and the planking is of yellow pine. All the finish on 
deck is of mahogany. The motive power consists of 
a 50 horsepower Standard engine and a speed of over 
I1 miles is expected. This new boat, which will replace 
Mr. Blow’s Kosagaas. will be used for cruising on the 
Chesapeake. She will be completed and ready for de- 
livery by May 1, 1906. 
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A Correction.—In our description of the new schooner 
building for Mr. Henry A. Morss, Vice-Commodore of 
the Corinthian Y. C., of Marblehead, that appeared in 
our issue of Dec. 9, we stated that the boat’s over all 
length was 95ft. 3in. This was an error, as the boat is 
&s5ft. 3in. on deck. We are glad of an opportunity of 
correcting this mistake. 


Pavonta Y. C. Orricers.—At the annual meeting of 
the Pavonia Y. C., of Bayonne, N. J., held recently, the 
following officers were elected: Com., William E. 
Thorpe; Vice-Com., Frank Mullins; Rear-Com., D. C. 
N. Collins; Cor. Sce., Henry Smith; Fin. Sec., John Wil- 
son; Treas., Clavdius Harz; Meas., R. W. Baughn. The 
club will hold its annual dinner on Jan. 7. 


ANEMoNE’s Lonc Voyace.—Mr. Charles L. Tutt, a 
member of the South Coast Y. C., of San Diego, Cal., 
has purchased through Manning’s Yacht Agency the 
fine Dritish-built auxiliary ketch Anemone from the 
estate of the late John Murray Mitchell. Anemone left 
Erie Basin on Dec. 12, and, after adjusting compasses, 
started on her long voyage around Cape Horn to San 
Diego. She is in charge of Capt. H. Lindeberg, and it is 
expected that about four months will be consumed in 
making the voyage. The start is being made at the best 
possible time, as she will reach southern latitudes when 
the days are longest. Anemone is one of the finest cruis- 
ing yachts afloat and she is just the vessel to make this 
trip. She was designed by Mr. A. H. Brown and built 
by Messrs. Camper & Nicholson, at Gosport, England, 
in 1899. Her construction is of wood and she is 112ft. 
over all, orft. waterline, roft. sin. breadth and 11ft. 6in. 
draft. She is a flush deck vessel with a clipper bow and 
a graceful overhang aft. She has 15 tons of lead on her 
keel. and inside there is more lead and iron ballast. Rat- 
sey & Lapthorn made her sails and she carries on davits 
a launch, a cutter, a gig and a dinghy. Messrs. Simpson 
& Strickland & Co. built her engines, which are of the 
quadruple surface-condensing type with cylinders 6in., 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


HOUSEBOATS AND HOUSEBOATING 


BY ALBERT BRADLEE HUNT, 


Yachting Editor of Forest and Stream. 


A volume devoted to a new outdoor field, which has for its purpose three objects: 


First—To make known the opportunities American waters afford for enjoyment of houseboating life. 
Second—-To properly present the development which houseboating has attained in this country. 
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Illustration from “Houseboats and Houseboating.” 





Third—To set forth the advantages and pleasures of houseboating in so truthful a manner that others 
may become interested in the pastime. 


The book contains forty 
specially prepared articles 
by owners and designers 
of well-known houseboats, 
and is beautifully illus- 
trated with nearly 200 
line and halftone repro- 
ductions of plans and ex- 
teriors and interiors. <A 
most interesting chapter 
is devoted to houseboat- 
ing in England, where the 
sport is one of the most 
delightful features of out- 
door life. 

The book has been 
carefully prepared by Mr. 
ALBERT BRADLEE Hunt, 
a well known authority 
on the subject. 

The work is printed on 
extra heavy coated paper, 
and is bound in olive 
green buckram The 
t price is $3.00 net. 

(Postage 34 cents.) 


The book will make a unique and most attractive holiday gift. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., - 346 Broadway, New York. 
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8in., 10%4in, and i4in., with a stroke 8%4in. She has a 
single screw and a donkey engine. The Scotch boiler has 
a working pressure of 175 lbs. Her bunkers have a ca- 
pacity of 10 tons, and her water tanks hold 8 tons. Under 
natural draft Anemone consumes in 24 hours 18 cwt. of 
coal. Her speed under steam is about 7 miles an hour. 
Below there are three double staterooms and one single 
one, besides the large main cabin. Forward there is a 
captain’s room, a galley, pantry and a large forecastle. 
The engine room is aft. The staterooms are finished in 
birdseye maple and satinwood with silk panels. The 
main saloon is of mahogany and oak. Anemone was 
brought out from England in 1902 and she has just 
passed Lloyd’s survey and reclassed 18 At, which is the 
highest classification for a yacht of her type. Anemone 
will probably be the flag ship of the South Coast Y. C., 
and very properly so, as she will be the finest yacht 
owned on the Pacific coast. 


Huntinc Launcu ror S. T. SHaw.—Mr. Samuel T. 
Shaw, New York Y. C., is having a cruising launch built 
at Morris Heights by the Gas Engine & Power Co. and 
Chas. L. Seabury Co., Cons. The boat is of the type 
known as a hunting launch, i. e., with the low cabin 
trunk forward. She is 42ft. over all, oft. breadth and 
2ft. draft. A four-cylinder Speedway engine of 28 horse- 
power will give the boat a speed of about 12 miles. 


Launcn Lucy A. Sotp—The 4oft. cruising launch 
Lucy A. has been sold by Mr. George Focht, of Hoboken, 
N. J., to Mr. J. R. M. Dillon, of New Orleans, La., 
through the office of Mr. Stanley M. Seaman. She has 
been shipped South by rail, and will be enrolled in the 
fleet of the Southern Y. C. 


A Feet or Housesoats.—The floating hotel Jacob A. 
Stamler, which was anchored off the Statue of Liberty, 
or more correctly speaking, Liberty Island, last sum- 
mer, demonstrated the possibilities of a fleet of house- 
boats to be moored at about the same place, say from 
May 15 to Sept. 15. 

That there would be money in such an enterprise we 
are firmly convinced, and we are pleased to learn that 
a practical shipwright like Ira S. Bushey, the pro- 
prietor of the dry dock at foot of Twentieth street, 
South Brooklyn, N. Y., has long held the same views. 

Mr. Bushey thinks that a company ought to be or- 
gariized to give the new project a trial next summer, 
and suggests the building of a number of wooden 
houseboats of about the following dimensions, etc.: 
Scow, 6oft. long, 20ft. wide and 3ft. deep, the house to 
be soft. long and be the full width of the deck, and to 
have sft. clear at the forward and after ends. Dining 
room, 20x1oft. Four bedrooms, 10x7ft. The kitchen, 
bathroom and toilet each to be in one room. The 
top of the house would be used as a “sitting room” 
and would be covered with an awning, or a double 
awning with an air space of a foot between the two. 

Mr. Bushey further suggests a smaller houseboat of, 
‘say, 30ft. in length and 15ft. width, the hull of which 
would cost about $1,800 and the house $600, or $2,500 
ifor the complete houseboat. The latter would either be 
‘sold outright or leased by the month or for the whole 
season.—American Shipbuilder. 


Ketcn Srrarau Soip.—Mr. Russell A. Alger, Jr., of 
Detroit, Mich., has sold his auxiliary ketch Sitarah to 
Mr. AZmilius Jarvis, the well-known Canadian amateur 
yachtsman, through the office of Mr. Stanley M. Sea- 
man. Sitarah is a cruising yacht, designed and built 
by George Lawley & Sons Corp., 1903. Dimensions: 
Ssft. over all, 52ft. waterline, 17ft. beam, 5ft. 6in. draft. 
She was built for Mr. J. H. Cromwell, of New York 
city, who sold her to Mr. Alger last spring; the latter 
fitted her with a gasolene motor. She has been de- 
livered to Mr. Jarvis in Toronto, who will use her for 
cruising on the Great Lakes. 








Officers of A. C. A., 1906. 


(Assumed office Oct. 1, 1905.) 
‘«Commodore—H. Lansing Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. . 
etary—William W. Crosby, Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J. 
*Treasurer—Frederic G. Mather, 164 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, n. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


*Vice-Commodore—Woolsey Carmalt, 82 Beaver St., New York. 

}Reaf<Commodore—Matthias Ohlmeyer, Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
128 Franklin St., New York. 

\Purser—George S. Morrisey, 73 Mercer St., New York. 

Executive Committee—William A. Furman, 846 Berkeley Ave., 
Trenton, N. J.; Louis C. Kretzmer, ay Building, New 
York; Clifton T. Mitchell, 46 E. Sedgwick St., Germantown, 


Pa. 
Board of Governors—Robert J. Wilkin, 211 Clinton St., Brooklyn. 
Racing Board—Daniel B. Goodsell, 36 Washington Sq., New York. 
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Vice-Commodore—Henry R. Ford, 45 N. Division St., Buffalo,N.Y. 
Re peers naowe H. Demmler, 526 Smithfield St., Pitts- 

urg, Pa. 
Purser B. Irving Rouse, 981 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Committee—John S. Wright, 519 West Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Lyman T. oppine, 691 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y.; Jesse 
J. Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. 
Board. of Governors—Charles P. Forbush, 164 Crescent Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
ing Board—Harry M. Stewart, 8 Main St., E. Rochester, N.Y. 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—H. M. S. Aiken, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Rear-Commodore—Frank S. Chase, Manchester, N. H. 
Purser— _Ward, 112 Highland St., West Newton, Mass. 
Executive mmittee—Daniel S. Pratt, Jr., 178 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass.; Arthur G. Mather, 8 South St., Medford, 
Mass.; H. L. Backus, 472 Lowell St., Lawrence, Mass. 
Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
Herman D. Murphy, alternate. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—J. McDonald Mowat, Kingston, Ont., Canada. 

Rear-Commodore—James W. Sparrow, Toronto, 

Porser—Russeli H. Britton, Gananoque, Ont., 
i ittee—Char! Bri 


Executive Commi les E. Britton, 
Board of Governore—John N. MaeKendrick, 
Pecing Board—J. Mowat, 
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Canada. 
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WESTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—John A. Berkey, St. Paul, Minn. 
Rear-Commodore—Lucien Wulsin, The Baldwin Co., 142 West 

Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
Parr ee Hampton Yardley, 49 Pioneer Press Bldg., St. 
aul, Minn. 
Executive Committee—George H. Gardner, 149 Kennard St., Cleve- 
land, O.; Augustus W. Tien, The Journal, Chicago, in. 
C. Morse, Peoria, Ill. 


Beard of Governors—H I 
untington, 90 Sheboygan St., Fond-du- 


ern sens B. 
How to Join the A. C. A. 


Wis. 

“Application for membership shz!] be made to the Treasurer, 
F. G.. Mather, 164 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, Conn., and shall be 
sccompanied by. the recommendation of an active member and by 
the sum of two dollars, one dollar <. entrance fee and one dollar 
as dues for the current year, tc ve refunded in case of nop- 
election of the applicant.” 





A. C. A. Arrangements. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Knowing that the cold weather does not affect the en- 
thusiasm of our “tried friends and true” in the American 
Canoe Association, I want to make an announcement of 
a few of the arrangements which are being made for 
pleasure and comfort of the 1906 meet at Sugar Island. 

Mr. Louis Reichert, who so ably filled the position last 
year, will act again as chairman of the Transportation 
Committee, and with the efficient assistance of Mr. Frank 
C. Moore, of the Atlantic, and Mr. Daniel S. Pratt, Jr., 
of the. Eastern Division, will see that the very best rates 
and facilities for shipping canoes are secured for the 
members. 

The ‘Camp Site Committee is not yet fully organized, 
but I can safely say that it will follow the model example 
set by .last year’s management and improve upon Mr. 
Andreas’ arrangements, if it be possible to do so. 

The veteran canoeist, Mr. George P. Douglass, has con- 
sented to act as chairman of the Regatta Committee, and 
to all those who are familiar with his racing record, no 
further: promise is necessary. He is carefully selecting 
the other members of the committee and has declared that 
the racing at next summer’s meet will be more like the 
good old times of 1890. 

The administration is this year undertaking something 
that has never been attempted before. There has always 
seemed to be so much dissatisfaction with the meals at 
camp that it has been suggested that the Association run 
its own mess. Mr. Lyman T. Coppins, who so success- 
fully managed the affairs of the Buffalos last year, has 
consented to take the chairmanship of this committee, 
and as he has secured the masterly assistance of Mr. 
Harry R. Ford as his co-worker, there is no doubt but 
that the members in making preparations for the meet 
may dismiss all thought of the inner man. The proposed 
schedule of prices for meals is as follows: Breakfast, 
40 cents; lunch, 40 cents; dinner, 50 cents, and for all 
three meals the usual price of $1.25. 

-In separating the prices in this way it is my earnest 
hope that all the campers, including those who have 
messed for themselves in the past few years, will meet at 
dinner and enjoy a jolly time together at the end of the 
day and thus be saved the annoyance of themselves pre- 
paring and clearing away a dinner which cuts short the 
afternoon and makes them late at camp-fires. I have re- 
ceived a number of suggestions concerning the arrange- 
ments for camp and the chairmen of the different com- 
mittees and myself will gladly welcome any new ideas 
which may be advanced by any of the men in the A. C. A. 
The chairmen of these committees have been requested 
to report progress to the canoeing papers from time to 
time so that the members may be in touch with the plans 
for next year and begin to get enthusiasm in bunches. 

H. Lanstne Quick, Commodore. 

Yonkers, N. Y., Dec. 11. 


Ghe Hennel 


Parasitic Skin Disease in Dogs. 


In all cases the prominent feature of the diseases is 
an eruption, vesicular in the early stage, pustular and 
scabby in the more advanced forms. It is generally 
believed that the itching and inflammation which are 
observed in all forms of parasitic disorders of the skin 
are due to movements of different species of acari or 
mange mites, some of which bury themselves in the 
skin, forming galleries. But a more potent influence 
than the mere movement of the parasite’s legs or the 
action of the mouth is at work in the form of an acrid 
secretion which is poured forth on the skin, or, in 
thé. ease of the sarcoptic mites, into the structures 
threugh which the mite burrows by the aid of its strong 
cutting jaws. It is stated by Newmann in his work 
on parasites and parasitic diseases that Gerlach, by 
a simple experiment, proved the local effects of the 
fluid secreted by the mange mite. He, by means of a 
fine needle, made a groove in the epidermis or cuticle, 
and then moisténed the point of the instrument with 
fluid obtained by crushing some of the mites, and ap- 
plied it to the groove which he had made. No pain 
was felt, but cnly a vague sensation. When, however, 
the point of the needle was pushed into the dermis or 
true skin, well supplied with nerves and bloodvessels, 
pain was caused instantaneously, and was succeeded by 
a papule and a vesicle. Continuing these experiments. 
Gerlach found that.the psorptes secrete the most acrid 
fluid, and after them in order are the sarcoptes and the 
chorioptes. The last named attacks the ear of the dog 
and other animals.’ .Psoroptes have only a single 
species, Psoroptes commum; they secrete, as before 
stated, an acrid fluid, which causes intense itching. in 
horses, oxen, sheep, goats and rabbits; but the dog 
appears to be exempt from their ravages. Sarcoptes, 
or burrowing mites, are popularly supposed to be the 
common cause of mange in the dog, but it is a fact of 
some importance that expert investigators have failed 
to find the parasite in cases of mangy dogs which 

resented the ordinary symptoms of the disease, affect- 
ing particularly the head, the skin round the eyes and 
the ears, extending from these centres to the root of 


the tail, the chest and abdomen. Of course, the failure 
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to discover the parasite in any form of skin disease 
does not by any means prove that it does not exist, and 
with regard to burrowing mites it is perfectly obvious 
that there are special difficulties in the way of detec- 
tion. The mites, for example, when they are not in 
their burrow, are concealed in masses of scabs, which 
are always found in advanced cases of mange, and to 
distinguish them in the collection of debris in which 
they are concealed requires not only a great deal of 
patience, but a keen eyesight or the use of a magnify- 
ing glass, and occupies more time than a busy prac- 
titioner could afford to devote to it, and there is al- 
ways to be considered that the detection of the parasite 
would not in any material degree alter the treatment 
which would be pursued under any circumstances. 
That the parasite really does exist in nearly all the 
cases in which the symptoms of mange are apparent 
is hardly a matter of doubt. The disease is readily 
communicated from one dog to another, presumably 
by the passage of the insect from the diseased animal 
to the healthy; and it has also been transferred to the 
human being, and specially to children who have been 
nursing mangy dogs. 

Chorioptes contain two species, both of which affect 
the domestic animals. The Chorioptes symbiotes causes 
a localized form of mange in the horse and ox, but 
does not appear to attack the dog. The other species, 
the Chorioptes auricularum, lives in the ear of 
dogs, cats, and ferrets. The disease which it causes. 
has been often observed in packs of hounds. It pro- 
duces deep-seated inflammation in the ear, which may 
remain for some time undetected, so far as the microbe 
is concerned, and some authorities contend that it is at 
least a probable cause of catarrh of the ear, which often 
attacks sporting dogs. The catarrh of the ear would 
ordinarily be described as canker; certainly the 
symptoms very closely resembled those of what is 
known as that disease in this country. The animals 
attacked constantly flap their ears and give other in- 
dications of itching from which they suffer, but there 
is an added symptom to which we referred in a previous 
article, namely, the occurrence of an epileptic fit. This 
happens after a walk, or, according to Nocard, among 
hounds after hunting. The animal attacked, he says, 
starts with as much vigor as usual, but in about half an 
hour, or sometimes less, it will utter a violent cry, 
and then bound away as if it were mad, howling every 
time it comes against an obstacle, and, after turning 
round several times, will fall down in the climax of 
the fit. These fits are frequently repeated, but rarely 
while the animals are at rest. It may be some con- 
siderable time before any suspicion is excited of the 
existence of disease in the animal’s ears, but when 
the auditory canal is examined it is found to contain 
an abundant quantity of dark-colored secretion, in 
which, by the use of the microscope, a number oi 
parasites may be discovered. Mr. Sewell has stated 
in a number of cases there is very little to be seen in 
the ear, which merely looks as if it were slightly dirty; 
but he adds that if, instead of giving a hurried look 
into the ear in these cases, the parts are carefully ex- 
amined, and the canal leading into the ear is watched, 
tiny white specks oval in shape and about the size of 
an ordinary small sewing needle will be observed 
These, he says, are the parasites which he considers to 
be the cause of the disease called canker of the ear. 
And there are a good many reasons for believing that 
this view is correct, at any rate in any case where 
dogs are constantly shaking their heads, and especially 
if there is any discharge from the canal, or even if it 
only looks slightly dirty, search should at once be made 
for the purpose of detecting the parasites, if they are 
present. The occurrence of an epileptic fit is referred 
by some authorities to the plug of waxy material 
pressing upon the cartilage of the ear when the dog 
is at rest, and by the violent movements of the waxy 
mass when the animal is running about. The stimu- 
lation which would be caused by the movements of the 
acari om-the nerves of the external auditory canal have 
also to be taken into account as a further cause of the 
occurrence of a fit. Under ordinary circumstances there 
is no doubt that the epileptic fit would in the mind 
of the owner mask all other symptoms, and the atten- 
tion would be entirely directed to the treatment and 
cure of epilepsy, without any reference to the con- 
dition of the ear which causes it. It may be some help 
to know that the epileptic fits of parasitic origin are 
chiefly confined to young dogs. It is fortunately the 
case that the affection yields very .readily to proper 
treatment. It was stated in a previous articke that 
various authorities give remedies for the cure of the 
disease. The most simple of the mixtures employed 
is the one recommended .by Nocard, consisting of olive 
oil 100 parts, napthol 10 parts, and ether 30 parts, to 
be kept in a well-stoppered bottle. A small quantity 
of this liniment is to be injected every day into the 
external auditory canal, which is then to be closed by 
a plug of cotton wool for ten to fifteen minutes to 
prevent the evaporation of the ether. Mr. Sewell’s 
remedy, which he has found to answer admirably both 
in dogs and cats, consists of ointment of nitrate of 
mercury Idr., well mixed with 1oz. of olive oil. This 


‘ liniment is to be applied all over the internal surface 


of the ear daily with a camel hair brush, or a few drops 
may be poured into the ear. After a week the ear 
should be syringed with methylated spirit 1 part to 
10 parts of tepid water.—London Field. 





Pesssm Time, 


From the Charlotte Daily ‘Observer. 


Oh, dip some ’taters down in -grease 
En fling de dogs a "tater apiece. 
Ram yo’ brogans clean er tacks, 
Split de splinters en fetch de axe, 
Hit’s possum time again! 


Catfish tender, catfish tough, 

We’s done et catfish long enough. 

We’s tar’d er peas en white side x.eat, 

En we's gwine have supp’n’ ’at’s good to eat. . 
Hit’s possum time again! 


De pot’s gwine simmer en ‘blubber en bile 
‘Till hit gits scummed over wid possum ile. 
Hit’ll look jis’ ’s juicy as tar soapsuds, 
Whoop L come along, coons! = 8 off to de woods. 
it’s possum time again 
—John Charles McNeill. 
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Bifle Bangs and Gallery. 


Feb. 12-17.—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Indoor Twenty-two Caliber 
Riflé League of the United States tournament. Chas. J. O 


. Otis, 
Cor. Sec’y. ie 
March 12-17.—New York.—One hundred shot indoor championship. 


Ohio Rifle Notes. 


The West Sonora Rifle Club started its series of winter medal 
shoots on Dec. 2, ten members taking part. The wind was blow- 
ing strong across the range, making accurate work difficult. All 
shooting was at 100yds., offhand, any rifle, open sighs. 4 shots, 
possible 48. In the medal match Imer Tice and Lon Hinea 
tied on 44, and in the shoot-off, one shot each, Tice won, 10 to 6. 
Pearl Tice made 42, Carl Tice 41, C. C. Pitman 38, Grant Colville 
37, M. Housman 36, Clarence Tice 35, J. McGriff 33, J. Pyles 29. 
Then came a 2-shot match for money prizes, five events of 4 
shots each, possible 48 in each event, possible total of 240.; same 
conditions. In the first match Chalmer Tice and L. Hinea tied 
on 44. C. W. Matthews 43, G. Colville 37, M. Housman 36, 
Clarence Tice 35, J. McGriff 33, T. Parks 32. In the second event 
C. W. Matthews made three perfect centers, getting an_ 11 on 
his second shot, and finishing first with 47, Chalmer Tice 43, 
Clarence Tice 41, G. Colville 40, J. McGriff 39, L. Hinea 39, T. 
Parks 33, M. Housman 30. In the third event, Chalmer Tice was 
first with 44, L. Hinea and G. Colville 42 each, J. McGriff 40, C. 
W. Matthews, Clarence Tice and T. Parks, 39 each. In the fourth 
event Chalmer Tice was again first with 44, Clarence Tice 43, T. 
Parks 41, C. W. Matthews and L. Hinea 39 each, G. Colville and 
J. McGriff 34 each, M. Housman 23. In the fifth event Matthews 
and L. Hinea were first with 46 each, T. Parks 41, Clarence Tice, 

. Colville and J. McGriff 37 each. Chalmer Tice 36, M. Hous- 

n 35. In the aggregate for the five events, 240 possible, C. W. 
atthews was first with 214, Chalmer_ Tice 211, L’ Hinea’ 210, 
larence Tice 195, G. Colville 190, T. Parks 186, J. McGriff 183, 
Housman 163. Following is the record for the year of the win- 
ners of this event: Jan 28—C. W. Matthews 37, 44, 42, 46, 47—216; 
Feb. 11—Matthews 38, 45, 46, 46, 45-220; Feb. 18, Thos 43, 47, 43, 
7 42—217; Feb. 25—Matthews 39, 44, 43, 44—213; March li— 

atthews 48, 44, 45, 47, 44—228; March 18—L. Hinea 42, 46, 45, 46, 
45—224; Dec. 2—Matthews 43, 47, 39, 39, 46—214. In the 100 shots 


Matthews scored 1091 points out of a possible 1200. On March .. 


11 he made a perfect score of 8, and on that day made the highest 
total score of the year, 228. Hinea nearly tied him the following 
week, being only 4 points behind. Ww 

There was a hot contest between Chas. Glaze, Geo. W. Izor and 
Mose Pence for the medal of the Gratis Rifle Club, on Dec. 2. 
The conditions are 10yds., offhand, 4 shots, possible 48. Charles 
Glaze won, his score being 11, 10, 8, 9-38; Izor ll, 8, 8, 16-37; 
M. Pence 9, 8, 7, 11—35. A sharp wind, blowing across the range, 
made low scores. Glaze won the medal at the first shoot of the 
year, and also in August, the scores being 11, 12, 12, 10—45 and 
j1, 11, 12, 12—46. Moses Pence won in February, June, September 
and October, his scores being, in order: 12, 11, 12, 11-46; 10, 12, 
11, 12—45; 10, 12, 11, 9—42; 12, 12, 9 12-45. 7 W. Lesher, 
11, 12, 11, 12—46; April—G. O. Lhrismer 12, 10, 12, 11,—45; -May— 

. M. Stiver; 11, 12, 12, 12—47, the highest score of the ~year; 

uly—Jesse Johnson 12 10, 9, 11—42; November—G. W: Izor, 

9, 12, 11—42. On March 4, a special 20-shot match at 100yds., 
offhand, was shot, Moses Pence winning with 230 out of a possible 
240. Another special match on July 1, same conditions, was won 
by Jesse Johnson with 217. On Aug. 5, Johnson won another 
special match, same conditions, with 215. 

The records show that the attendance at the quarterly shoot of 
the Preble County Rifle Club, held on Dec. 1, at Eaton, was about 
the smallest in the history of the club. Nevertheless, there was a 
sharp contest fos the championship medal, and eight cash prizes 
in the main event. Thomas E. Garreth, of Euphemia, won the 
medal and first money, the conditions being 4 shots, at 100yds., 
offhand, possible 48. His score follows: 12, 9, 12, 12—45.. The 


other prize winners in order were: M. Pence 12, 8, ll, 11—42; 
esse Johnson ll, 10, 9, 12—42; A. N. Clemmer 11, 12, 10,. 9—42; 
. W. Izor 9, 12, 11, 9—41; G. O. 


‘ Chrismer ll, ll, 10,.9—41; 
Chalmer Tice 10, 10, 8, 11—39; Lon Hinea 10, 7, 10, 12—39. . Others 
who shot in the medal match were J. W. Longman 39, J. W. 
Lesher 38, ere Poos 37, C. C. Pitman 37, C. W. Matthews 34, 
Lon Ejikenberg 34, D. M. Swihart 28, Clarence Tice 27, L. Ehr- 
hardt 19, Geo. Williams 13. The medal winners at the other 
uarterly shoots this year were: March, Jesse pone 45; June, 
. W. Lesher 47; September, G. W. Izor 48. Three special 2-shot 
matches followed. In the first there were seven moneys, the win- 
ners being, in order given: Garreth 12, 12—24; C. Tice 12, 11—23; 
Clemmer 12, 10—22, C. W. Tice 9, 12—21; Izor 11, 10—21; Pitman 
12, 921; Johnson 9, 12—21. Other contestants were: Lesher 19, 
Chrismer 19, Pence 19, Matthews 18, Longman 18, Pursell 16, 
Hinea 20. In the second match for six money prizes, the win- 
ning men were: Chrismer 12, 12—24; Pitman 12, 11—23; Clemmer 
il, 23; Lesher 12, 11—23; Johnson 12, 10—22; Pence 10, 12—22. 
Other scores: Matthews 12, 10—22, C. Tice 9, 12—21; Garreth 9, 
10—19; Izor 11, 6—17; C. W. Tice 9, 8—17. The third match had 
three prizes, and Clemmer and Hinea tied on 24, perfect scores. 
In the shoot-off, Clemmer won. Matthews and C. Tice tied for 
third on 22, and the former won the shoot-off. Pitman scored 20 
and C. W. Tice 20. : : : 

Patrolman Brady, of Covington, Ky., made a score in revolver 
practice of 57 out of a possible 60. Lieut. Mosbacher was second 
with 





New York Central Schvetzen Corps. 


Henry D. Mutter, fondly called “Bullseye” Muller by his best 
friends, was high man on the ring target at the shoot held Dec. 6, 
and third on the bullseye target. The scores, at 7bft., offhand: 

Ring target: ; 








H D Muller..... «2+ +286 234—470 Von de Lieth..... 225 
F Schroeder ......... 238 229—467 Brummer ......... 214 
C GAMER cvcccccccss F W Wessel, Jr..... 225 
B Eusner .......---- 231 233-464 H Roffmann ........ 220 217 
C Ottmann ......... 230 231461 H A Ficker, Jr...... 211 : 
D Scharninghaus....226 234-460 J M Leonard......... 208 
T N F Siebs......... 228 231-459 G Dettloff .......... 197 217-414 
F Rolfes ......00+.+- 231 225-456 H A Ficksen........ 191 217—408 
D Meersse .........-228 228456 H D Schmidt....... 192 .04—396 
W J Daniel... 233—454 H Von de Lieth..... 196 197—393 
F Bradt .............226 226-452 © F Tietjen......... 182 199—381 
Bullseye target: 

D Scharninghaus ........... TI BOER 0c ccenscccccccisccs 128 

BOTA ccccccccccccccccccce TROMMARR. cncccccncsscvsccess 136 
Muller ... SaaS eee 136 
Rolfes .....ccccccccescsccess S eee j Sedocenknceres ae er 

i Bac csscveesess RS  aiecassadnsiban 
Qytmani cn cccccsoeccs 8 H Von de Lieth............ 174 
= — Je vee octave 

BI ‘neseee . 
Ship so-cceses 121 





Tue attendance of members shows an increase as the winter 
advances, and the scores are higher as a result of the practice. At 
the shoot held Dec. 5, Arthur Hubalek was high with 2437 points 
for 100 consecutive shots, and W. A. Tewes had the highest 50- 
shot total, 1225. A. P. Fegert won the bullseye prize. The scores 
at 76ft., offhand: - 


Arthur Hubalek .........244 243 246 241 243 246 246 245 242 241—2437 





Owen Smith ..... .-240 237 240 241 232 237 243 241 241 242-2394 
P Fegert..... -229 234 232 245 235 234 241 237 237 239-2353 
8 A ies: aeeaes .. +241 241 245 245 247 —1225 
L C Buss........ . -243 242 246 242 245 —1218 
Dr T F C Mehlig....... =a 
les Zettler, ir. -237 238 241 242 241 —1199 
Lou's Maurer .......-. «+287 237 241 237 242 —1194 
Begerow ...... ...238 237 236 240 241 —1192 
G Zettler ..........---238 239 236 235 240 —1188 
H Keller, Jr...........287 231 238 238 242 —1186 
Fenwirth ......--++ . + -230 235 238 234 235 —1172 
Barney Zettler ........-- .-230 237 238 239 225 ~-1108 
Bullseye target: A. P. Fegert, 18 degrees. 








FOREST AND STREAM. © 


New York Schuetzen Corps. 


Tue attendance at the indoor shoots is increasi —* there 
being nearly one hundred present at the shoot held Dec. 8, while 
seventy-six members shot two targets each in the club match. 
J. N. F. Siebs was high man on the ring target with a total of 
480 points in 20 shots, and H. J. Behrens won the trophy on the 
scores, 


bullseye target, with one shot counting 8 degrees. 
shot at 75ft., offhand, follow: 














Ring target: 
TN F Siebs.......... 239 241-480 A W _ Lemcke.. 
G Ladwig ....cccceee 239 240—479 A Beckmann ...... ‘ 
ON Ce 237 241—478 { Jentsen doscaeve 
C Bonn............237 233—470 Decker....... 
Von Ronn......... 234 235—469 H Offermann ... 
John Facklamm .....233 236—469 F Feldhusen ... 
O Schwanemann..... 230 236—4€6 H Hoenisch ......... 208 212—420 
P Heidelberger.......236 230—466 Adolf Beckmann..... 206 213—419 
B Zettler ........ ooeeaed H Leopold ........ -203 216—419 
TR: CED. co i ceses ‘ 212—418 
W Usted. ....<cccce 213 204—417 
oe eee 202 215—417 
J. Philippi ........... 201 216—417 
F ‘ ee 222—415 
D M L Meinschien....198 217—415 
H H oust cocecewelvnah 
H PF GeO: .cicccesccen 214 199—413 
F C Roffmann ......... 205 207—412 
H Max Von Dwingelo.203 206—409 
H Oe ae ee 208 199—407 
a% G H_ Wehrenberg...204 202—406 
B Michaelsen.... H J Behrens......... 224 180—404 
H C Gobb 5, EE ncccngocssads 201 202—403 
H Winter . iat 4 Doscher........ 195 208—403 
C Seyers OS Rae 212 188—400 
N C L Beversten....216 224—440 W Schieffer ........ 195 204—399 
WE ds<tprdbocenie 215 224—439 C Boesch ........... 197 201—398 
Von de Lieth..... 215 221436 C Koenig ........... 196 194—390 
ee eee 218 217—435 b N Herrmann...... 186 203—389 
Nordbruch ....... 211 ME dcntiovedass 194 191—385 
G PEED: ws cccccaves 226 C Heinecke ........ -175 209—384 
¢ a a aamieeedicn 223 210—433 N W Haaren........ 182 197—379 
G H ¥Fisneen........: 216 225—431 WN Jantzen ........... 192 183—375 
C Brinkama ........ 213 216—429 D H Brinkmann....171 191—362 
Be issciccscsccsed 213 215—428 MEE oacnaccsncase 73 
H C Hainhorst....... 212 216—428 17 Miccsicosese 
DEE 65 cmos ices 220 207427 L L Goldstein....... 
MEE wan cesedesese 150 160—310 A Jantzen ........... 
Bullseye target, degrees: 
MEE caeccsececesccactes ae 8 MEE Sc ccccaagudaccedaced 
SEN o.ns sve 0s xesnpeadia 25 BEY atdeencceecee 
EE wists cenceuemneioed 28 Beversten ........ 
i sccicncohencacedersade 37 Wehrenberg ..... 
Fe EUR a ccnencsdecasta 43 F: JON n500<- 
I adc cekmaionriaeianed 44% Chris Meyer ....... 
Ch Kintncoathnesendueesiail 47% H C Hainhorst .... 
RR RGnkt on ouraésuneaes oe 48 WON MERE secasecces 
De NE cc ccascccacooned 52 DA. Wuveuanccescenotionses 
Schwanemann ...........000 62 





Indoor .22 Caliber Rifle League. 


Granpv Rapips, Mich., Dec. 8.—The annual tournament of the 
Indoor Twenty-two Caliber Rifle League of the United States will 
be held in this city Feb. 12 to 17, 1906, under the auspices of the 
Rifie Club of Grand Rapids. 

By courtesy of Grand Rapids Battalion M. N. G., the armory 
has been placed at the disposal of the League, and present indica- 
tions are that the coming event will surpass all former affairs of 
this nature. 

The i ee as proposed will be made specially attractive by 
a very liberal prize list. The championship match will have 
twenty prizes ranging from $100 down. Several other series will 
have from thirty-five to fifty prizes from $75 down, with unlimited 
re-entries. 

Contests will be open to all, regardless of League membership, 
and special railroad rates will be provided. 

Cuas. J. Or1s, Cor. Sec’y. 


New York City Schuetzen Corps. 


Tue attendance at the shoot held Dec. 7 was good. August 
Kronsberg was high man with the best two scores and a total of 
482 for the 20 shots. The totals follow: 








A Kronsberg Ss NE crapnsovseswe 220 216—436 
eee Me LENE iccwcsedseceee 221 209—430 
A Peis ccsccses H W Leonard ....... 206 215—421 
R Schwanemann H Kuhlmann ........ 211 207—418 
Facklamm RCS eee 207 210—417 
Bendler ..... L Gleichmann ...,..199 197—396 
C Wagner ..... PEPE, covers noceeee 
B Eusner ..... G Back ..... 
C Schroder .... G Hanisch .. 
EE, sGisincaankhen Ge Siccccscecece 
REE Setienesdsoaton 222 216—438 


Cincinnati Rifle Aséociation. 


Tue following scores were made in regular competition by mem- 
bers of this Association at Four-Mile House, Reading Road, 
Dec. 3. Conditions: 200yds., offhand,-gt the Standard American 
target. Payne was champion for the day with a score of 90. 
Dr. Thompson was duly elected to getive membership to-day, 
and we wish him success and trust er@ long that his scores will 
equal those of the famous Dr. Hudson, of New York. The scores: 








UR areciaietoease 90 89 88 85 8 Hofer ............. 84 81 74 70 68 
Hasenzahl ........ $483 7978 77 Freitag ........... 81 77 73 73 72 
P. Sccessevecve 84 80 78 75 75 Drube ............ kt ee 
shooting 
Grapshooting. 
—_—_@—— 
Fixtures. 
Dec. 14.—Travers Island, N. Y.—Amatear championship of 
America 


o under omen of New Yosk- Athletic Club. Gus E. 
Grief, Chairman, Broadway, New York. 


Dec. ae City, N. J.—Hudson G. C. tournament and out- 
ing. 


. Hughes, Sec’y. 
Dec. 20.—Phillipsburg, N. J.—Alert G. C. first annual holiday 


shoot. 

Dec. 25.—Utica, N. Y.—All-day tournament of the Riverside G. C. 
E. J. Loughlin, Sec’y. 

Dec. 28.—Edgewater, N. J.—Palisade G. C. all-day shoot. A. A. 
Schoverling, Sec’y. oe, 


Jan. 1.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., G. C, all-day shoot. Wm. J. 
Perkins, Sec’y. 

Jan. 1.—-Brooklyn, L. I.—Bergen Beach G. C. tournament. H. W. 
Dreyer, Sec’y. 

an. 1.—Mount Kisco, N. Y., G. C., all-day shoot. A. Betti, Capt. 

an. 1.—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Bergen Beach b. Cc. 

Jan. 2.—Killarney, Man.—Live-bird championship of Canada. 


jan. 16-19.—Hamilton, Ont., G. C. annual winter tournament. 
Ralph, C. ley, Sec’y. 

Feb. —Brooklyn, N. Y., G. C. all-day tournament. A. A. 
Schoverling, ‘Mgr. 

Jan. 22-27.—Brenham, Tex.—Sunny South Handicap; $1,500 added 
for amateurs. Alf. Gardiner, Mgr. . 


March 14-16.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association annual tourna- 
ment. C. W. Budd, Sec’y. 
May 16-17.—Auburn, N. Y., tournament. Knox & Knapp, Mgrs. 
May 24-26.—Montreal, —Canadian Indians’ first annual tour- 
nament. Thomas A. Duff, High Scribe. 
Deg Re een N, Y., G. C. all-day shoot. A. A. Schoverling, 
gr. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Bergen Beach Gun Club, of Brooklyn, will hold a tourna- 


a 
The Riverside Gun Club, of Utica, N. Y., have fixed upon Dec. 
2% for an all-day tournament. E. J. Loughlin is the Secretary. 


ment on Jan. 1. 
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The Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Gun Club announces’ "Jan. 1 as 
the date for an all-day shoot. Competition will bégin at 11 


o’clock. Wm. J. Perkins is the Secretary; A. J. Traver, the 
Captain. 
& 


Mr. Carl Von Lengerke, one of the shooting committee of the 
Hudson Gun Club, sets forth in our columns elsewhere the good 
work done in rehabilitating the club’s grounds, after their recent 
visitation of vandalism. Targets, one cent. All shooters welcome. 
Nutriment in plenty at their tournament, Dec. 17. 


B 
An advertisement in the Miami, Fla., Metropolis, reads as fol- 
lows: “To the person making the highest score this week there 
will be given a goose at Martin’s Shooting Gallery, ow Avenue D. 
Take a shot.” And thus even the geese enter into the spirit of 
the holiday season and fill a long-felt want. 


a2 
In the series of the Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League, last 
Saturday, the Florists defeated Narberth by a score of 166 to 140. 
Lansdale defeated Clearview, 19 to 186. S. S. Whites defeated 
Media, 178 to 174. Meadow Springs defeated Highland, 183 to 169. 
N. Camden defeated Merchantville, 170 to 151. 


* 

A five-man team of the Boston Athletic Association defeated a 
five-man team of Harvard at Riverside, Dec. 9, by a score of 213 
to 201. E. F. Gleason broke 46 out of 50, the latter number being 
that which each contestant shot at. This was the first half of the 


match. The other half will be shot on Saturday of this week 
at Soldiers’ Field. 
yw 


The cup shoot of the New England Kennel Club, at Braintree, 
Mass., om Dec. 9, resulted in a tie on 23 for the 1906-6 cup, be- 
tween Messrs. William F. Beal and Henry N. Richards. In the 
shoot-off Mr. Beal won. On Saturday of this week at the club 
house the members will regale themselves with a roast pig supper, 
while on Dec. 23 there will be a Santa Claus celebration. 


& 

Owigg to delays in preparing for occupancy their new place of 
business, at 349 Fifth avenue, Messrs. Von Lengerke & Detmold 
did not begin moving from their present place of business, at 318 
Broadway, on Dec. 1, as contemplated. However, they expect to 
make the change soon, but will be able te attend to the wants of 
their patrons in the meantime as if no change was happening. 


Zn 

Mr. Fred Gilbert, whose fame as a shooter reverberates, demon- 
strated at the Christiana-Atglen shoot last week that he has not 
forgotten how to shoot pigeons. In three events of 5, 7 and 10 
birds respectively, he shot without scoring a miss. In the target 
events the programme total being 140, Messrs. W. Heer and N. 
Apgar tied on 13i for high average. Mr. J. A. R. Elliott was sec- 
ond with 130. Messrs. Gilbert and Squier tied on 129 for third. 


4] 

There is a rumor that Mr. Edward Banks, assistant manager of 
the Shotgun Smokeless Bureau of the Dupont Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, will be the next challenger of Mr. A. B. Richardson, of 
Dover, to contest for the championship of Delaware. That trophy 
has. no dormant moments. With such gladiators as Messrs. 
Skelly, Richardson, Banks and Foord gunning for it, there is no 
repose for it other than for short breathing spells. 


The amateur championship of America at clay birds, open to all 
amateurs of the United States, to be held under the auspices of 
the New York Athletic Club at Travers Island, N. Y., on Dec. 14, 
has all the ear marks of success. Shooters from distant cities have 
signified their intention to participate. From 50 to 75 participants 
are possible. To reach the grounds, take Third Avenue Elevated 
R. R. to 129th street, thence via connecting train of the N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R. R. to Pelham Manor. First train 9:45 A.M. 


The annual meeting of the Interstate Association, fixed for 
Thursday of this week, is a matter of paramount interest to a 
number of clubs which are candidates for recognition in connec- 
tion with the holding of the Grand American Handicap next year. 
Indianapolis, Nashville, Denver and Chicago are represented by 
delegates who are instructed to present their club’s advantages in 
this respect. However, the club which can offer advantages which 
appeal best to the direct interests of the Interstate Association is 
more likely to gain the sympathetic official ear than is the club 
which asks for the G. A. H. for other reasons. 


The second December shoot of the Crescent Athletic Club was 
specially well attended by club shooters. Fourteen participated 
in the December cup contest, the result being a tie on 24 between 
Messrs. C. A. Lockwood, of Jamaica, and O. C. Grinnell, Jr. 
Mr. Frank B. Stephenson tied-them on actual breaks, 22, but, as 
he has no target allowance, his score necessarily stood as actually 
made. However, in the Stake trophy contest, he scored 26 straight 
and a win. In the two-man team contest, Messrs. Lockwood and 
Hendrickson, of Jamaica, won with a score of #. Twco handsome 
cups are the prizes in this event for the team scoring the greatest 
number of wins during the season. an 

we ° 

There are so many important matters for the consideration of the 
Interstate Association at its annual meeting this week it is quite 
probable that the meeting will last two days. Mr. E. H. Tripp will 
appear, in behalf of the Indianapolis Gun Club to present the 
advantages that club can offer in respect to holding the G. A. H. 
Messrs. Garrett and McKenzie will appear in a like office for the 
Denver, Colo., Gun Club. Mr. J. T. Skelly will present the ad- 
vantages and wishes of the Nashville, Tenn., Gun Club. Chicago, 
by written application or by delegate, will make a strong plea for 
the holding of the G. A. H. on Watson’s grounds at Chicago. 
All of which is material evidence that 1906 will be a lively year in 
trapshooting acticity. - 


A correspondent writes us: “A. B. Richardson, of Dover, Del., 
successfully defended his title to the championship of the State of 
Delaware, Dec. 9, by defeating W. M. Foord, of Wilmington, 
by a score of 9% out of 100, to Foord’s 9. Three expert traps 
were used. Weather conditions were favorable. The race was 
shot in strings of 25 targets. Richardson’s strings were 23, 24, 24 
and 25. Foord’s 21, 24, 23 and 22. A good crowd was present, 
among them Fred Gilbert, who broke 146 out of 150 shot at, includ- 
ing 5 pairs. A six-man team race was shot between members of 
the Wawaset Gun Club, of Wilmington and the Dover Gun Club, 
each man shooting at 50 targets. The Wawasets won by 263 to 250. 
J. T. Skelly was high for the Wawaset team with 46, and Richard. 
son with 48 and Reed with 47 for Dover,” 
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James A. Ogden died at his home in Warwick, N. Y., on Dee. 
5. This is sad news to his many friends, but particularly sad to 
the many shooters of the Hudson River Valley, who knew him 
well and loved him. He was in the prime of life, was of a noble, 
manly personality, and was a prominent business man of Warwick. 
A correspondent writes us as follows: “He was in his forty-fifth 
year, and a prominent member of the town in which. he lived, a 
shooter of renown, the Vice-President of the Warwick Gun Club, 
and member of the Orange County Gun Club of Middletown. 
He was a member of the hardware firm of Ogden & Patton. A 
widow and daughter survive him. ‘Jim was never known to vay 
an unkind thing about any one.’ ” 


The team match between Perryman and the Baltimore Snooting 
Association, on Friday of last week, resulted in a victory for 
Perryman, on the grounds of the latter. The Perryman novices 
did remarkably well, considering their inexperience at the traps 
and the few times that they have ever been out of sight of home. 
As showing some of their restrained performances, out of 120 
Mr. Lester German, of Aberdeen, broke 116, Mr. A. B. Richara- 
son, of Dover, Del., broke 114; Mr. Ed. Banks, of Wilmington, 
Del., broke 115, it peculiarly happening that of the 5 lost 2 were 
out of the first 5, and three out of 115. Mr. Foord shot over a 
9 per cent. gait. However, of the individual scores in the team 
match, Mr. J. R. Malone’s 49 was highest. 

BERNARD WATERS. 


Lively Local Limericks. 


” 





An attractive “Benedict,” named “Jim,” 

With “smokeless powder” is quite “in the swim;” 
He talks it all day, 
For which his friends have to pay— 

And by night they are “full to the brim.” 


The good-looking Edward Banks, 
Can keep up with “Nancy Hanks’— 
Until he shoots for the championship cup, 
Which “Billy” didn’t give up— 
But his friends thought it one of his pranks. ° 


An “Infallible” shooter, called ‘“‘Hood,” 
Stood “single blessedness”’ long as he could— 
He married a girl, 
Who had been ’round the world, 
And now he stays home and plays “‘good.” 


The “Peters” representative, Storr, 
Fills all his competitors with awe— 
He’s a “bully good man,” 
For the treats he will stand— 
And the boys eagerly shake his “paw.” 


That good-natured, jolly “Mal” Hawkins, 
Can “do” all the boys with his “‘talkins”’; 
He never Jets anything run 
That gets in front of his gun, 
Or says a bad score is due to his “balkins.” 


A merry, fat shooter named German, 

Can preach to the boys quite a “‘sermon,” 
For he hits in the eye 
All birds “on the fly,” 

With a magic quite equal to “Herman.” 


There is good Capt. James R. Malone, 
The boys never leave him alone; 
He can hit “on the wing,” 
Most “any old thing;” 
And that the “B. S. A.” is his “hobby,” is known. 


To that worthy young “Secretary Chew” 

Many bows from Baltimore sportsmen are due; 
We feel grateful indeed, 
For his skill and his speed, 

And the rapid way the “Association” grew. 


And here's to the “‘croaker,” named “Ed,” 
Who's not afraid the boys will get ahead; 

He dislikes the cold, 

And won't give up his “gold,” 
That in the papers a “‘good sccre” may be read. 


Good luck to “young Billy Foord,” 

A wonderful amateur record has he scored; 
He handles a gun with ease, 
That is sure to please, 

And to mountain heights he has soared. 


A society favorite, called “Huff,” 

To the fair sex never is “gruff”; 
Iie breaks many hearts 
By his fascinating arts 

But no girl has yet-called his “bluff.” 


Try the J. A. R,. Elliott “invention,” 
I am sure it was his» intention, 
To protect the car drum 
From a noise and a “hum,” 
And it should be used at the next G. A. H. Convention. 
’ 
There’s the very well-known Jack Fanning, 
Who revenge on his friends is planning, 
For buying a “rope” cigar 
From the Indianapolis bar, 


And the distance between— they are not spanning. 


The gay, debonair Tom Marshall, 
To the “fair sex” is most partial; 
He comes from the West, 
And wears fancy vests, 
And laughs at anything “‘farcial.”’ 


To Fred Gilbert, the wonderful “‘wizard,” 
Who can hit targets in a “blizzard’’; 
He breaks a hundred straight, 
And the boys mourn their fate, 
And crawl “out of sight” like a “lizard.” 


Then there is “Tobacco Bill,” 
Who makes Gilbert feel quite ill, 

When he foots up his score 

And finds “Crosby just one more,” 
Because there was a “pigun” he didn’t kill. 


“Last, but not least,” is Luther Squier, 
Who is always ready to “fire.” 

No matter what is the score, 

He is sure to go 
Over the other fellows, one or two higher. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


SSS SSNS 


Other shooters the sporting papers show, 
Whom [I have not the pleasure to know; 
But they will get in this rhyme, 
At some future time, 
If introductions are not very slow. 
A Soctat Tramp. 


Perryman, Md., and B. S. A. Team Shoot. 


“‘Less’”’ German’s “collection” were in cahoot 
At the much-talked-of Perryman shoot, 
But Malone was high gun, 
And his team had such fun, 
For Jim went home with money “to boot.” 





A shoot was held at the club grounds, Perryman, Md., Friday 
afternoon, Dec. 8. The gun club is still in its infancy; but the 
grounds are prettily located, and are about three minutes’ walk 
from the station. They have a biackbird trap which works 
perfectly, being on an elevation with a sky background, and 
throws tergets forty and fifty yards. The club house is small, 
but comfortable. it was built by big and liberal hearts, but 
would not accommodate many men the size of its genial host, 
German. 

A picked team from the Baltimore Shooting Association, cap- 
tained by Malone, consisting of fourteen shooters, shot a team 
race with German’s carefully selected amateurs (?) from New 
York, Wilmington, Delaware and Dover. The Baltimore team 
was ignominously defeated by a score of 586 to 532. 

No race of men, scarcely an individual, is so void of intelligence 
as not to recognize power, and before a gun was fired, all 
felt convinced the Perryman boys would be victorious. The 
contest was at 50 birds a man. here was an optional sweep of 
$1 on each 256 birds, divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent., and one of 
$3 on the total two high guns. Captain Malone was high gun, his 
score being 49. The score is as follows: 












saltimore, Perryman. 

PRAEOD cuncwerochsvecceuge Edward Banks .......... 48 
“De Peat” ... pas William Foord .......... 45 
EMRE inacyenee Lester S German 
Waters ..... Richardson 
Moxley ..... DEN. sapdoncesnceceess 
Bowen or 
France .... ED ‘sapcsevcopectasvers 
Kessler ..... Hh. eins cab +n 
Silver King SE asnecee 
Reinhardt ‘ McCummons 
TD Wivswnpseeews bes SE” “iscayernanse 
Baskerville PEEL occsccccsces 
EOL ceuvacsavsuteccsece 37 SPO BERUOD. odosisiccs é 
PRUOGRE cossoscevescocds eee 

Three extra events, at $1 each: 

No. 1, 20 targets: 
Malone SRE - cepebiecmnsn 
Banks Moxley ..... 
A ccntnsenboeevesnwss 20 McKelvey 
SL - Suntbiaevensncthasseebe 19 Bowen .......0+. 
 Sounceehodan eoneccvenses WD PEARCE ...ccccccccccccccvcccccs 

No. 2, 25 targets: 
Se ee ae DE Richardson ..coosccccecccesess 22 
CEN Nccesceibscsancscieoees 24 

No. 3, 10 targets: 
PR  schabenstheckbiespes cece B Latand cccoccccccvcccccccceses » & 
I ii ee aie ite eee Bx BORO snsncaveccacnnqscsspe 5 


German and his collection of crack shots will be entertained by 
the Baltimore Shooting Asscciation Wednesday, Dec. 20, at a 
return mitch. We predict that Jim Skelly and Luther Squier will 
own Colonial residences in Perryman by that time. 

A Socrat Tramp. 





Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ruiner, L. I., Dec. 11.—The combination of puzzling back- 
ground and overcast sky were not an obstacle to good scores. 
There was not sufficient wind to be an interference. There was 
a good attendance, and the participants stayed well to the end 
of the programme. For the December cup, Messrs. C. A. 
Lockwood, of Jamaica, and O. C. Grinnell, Jr., tied on 24, each 
breaking 22 and each having an allowance of 2. Mr. F. B. 
Stevenson broke 22 also, but being a scratch man, he scored only 
what he broke. 

In the contest for the State trophy, Mr. F. B. Stevenson 
scored a leg with a straight score of 25, thus establishing a 
record of two wins on the gun which is the prize in this event. 
Several others have cne win to their credit in the competition 
for it. 

Messrs. Lockwood and Hendrickson, in the two-man team 
contests scored a leg on the two cups which are the trophies 
of that contest. Other winners in the programme events were 
Messrs. L. C. Hopkins, C. A. Lockwood, O. C. Grinnell. Scores: 

December cup, 25 targets: 








Hdp. Brk. T’t’l. Hdp. Brk. T’t’l. 
C A Lockwood... 2 22 24 W C Damron ... 4 14 18 
© C Grinnell, Jr. 2 22 24 A G Southworth 0 17 17 
F B Stephenson. 0 22 22 W W Marshall .. 4 13 17 
Dr Keyes ... 2 19 4 I. C Hopkins...2 12 14 
D C Bennett -2 17 19 E W Snyder .... 4 9 3 
J N Teeter ...... 4 6 179 F C Raynor ....3 10 13 
7  Brast..:.... 7 2 9 AEHendrickson4 9 13 
Stake trophy, 25 targets: 
F B Stephenson 0 2% % A G Southworth..0 21 21 
O C Grinnell, Jr. 2 22 24 D C Bennett ... 2 20 22 
A E Hendrickson 4 2 «2 W W Marshall . 4 15 19 
W C Damron ... 4 19 2 L C Hopkins ...2 16 18 
Dr Keyes ....... 2 20 22 1 N Teeter ..... 4 14 18 
1 H Ernst ....... 7 1° 22 =F C Raynor ..... 3 13 «16 
E W Snyder .... 4 18 2 
Team shoot, 25 targets: , , 
Lockwood ...... 2 19 21 Maratial «..55.... 4 8s 2 
Hendrickson .... 4 1 19 Southworth ...... 0 2 2 
40 2 
Stephenson ...... oo 2 2 Snyder 7; oe 
CERO ccsccense 2 @ 6 Raynor 9 2 
38 23 
Dr Keyes ....... 2 20 2 
BONNET cceccssccts 4 11 15 


Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap in parentheses— Hopkins (1) 
13, Southwerth, 12; Stephenson 12, Bennett (1) 12, Lockwood (1) 
12, Foster 12, Raynor (1) 12, Ernst (4) 11, Marshall (2) 9, Teeter 
(2) 8, Grinnell (1) 6, Snyder (2) 5. 

Trophy shoot, same conditions—Lockwood (1) 15, 
14, Ernst 10, Keyes (1) 13, Grinnell (1) 12, Marshall (2) 12, 
Foster 12. Hopkins (1) 11, Damron (2) 9, Hendrickson (2) 9, 
Southworth 10, Teeter () 8. 

Trophy shoot, same conditions—Grinnell (1) 14, Lockwood (1) 
14, Raynor (2) 14, Synder (2) 14, Stephenson 13, Keyes (1) 13, 
Bennett (1) 13, Ernst (4) 13, Foster 13, Southworth 11, Teeter 
(2) 10, Marshall (2) 11. 

Shoot-off, same conditions—Grinnell (1) 15, Lockwood (1) 15, 
Snyder (2) 14, Raynor (2) 8. 

Shoot-off, same conditions—Lockwood (1) 12, Grinnell (1) 13. 

Team shoot, 15 targets, all scratch—Team No. 1: Southworth 
5, Foster 11, Ernst 5 Snyder 7, Damron 8, Lockwood 8, Hendrick- 
son 9; total, 538. Team Neo. 2: Step enson 14, Grinnell 8, 
Keyes 8, Hopkins 12, Teeter 6, Welles 12, Marshall 8; total, 68. 


Stephenson 





Pigeon Speed. 


Tue following, taken from London Tit-Bits, shows that the 
speed of a flying pigeon is not so marvelous as commonly sup- 
posed, as a matter of fancy, though very swift as a matter of fact: 

“So many wild statements are made as to the speed of a carrier 
pigeon that it is interesting to learn how fast it can actually travel 
under the most favorable conditions, 

“On a recent Saturday between two hundred and three hundred 
thousand birds were tossed in competitions in various parts of the 
country, and some thousands of these feathered athletes raced to 
London from Retford and Branston, journeys of 127 and 116 
miles respectively. The conditions were ideal. The weather was 
beautifully clear, and a.fresh wind was blowing to help the birds 
on their way; and yet under such favorable circumstances few of 
the birds attained a speed of a.mile a minute, which in these 





[\ |BDwc. 16, 1905. 





days of swift locomotion is beginning to be considered com 
paratively slow. 

“Better times wi made not long ago, when a thousana 
pigeons were tossedat Templecombe to race to London. As 
sisted by a southwest wind, they traveled so rapidly that many 
of them had reached their cotes some time before their owners 
even thought of looking for them. One bird actually covered 
108 miles in ninety-four minutes, maintaining throughout the 
long journey a speed of nearly sixty-nine miles an hour; another 
did equally well by traveling to Chelsea at the average rate of 
2,018 yards a minute, while one bird out of every ten ex 
sixty miles an hour.” 


New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, N. Y.. Dec. 9.—A gale of wind seriously 
affected the flights of the targets, and the scores suffered in con- 
sequence. There was a good attendance of shooters. Hibbard and 
Crowe tied on a score of 23, and were high in the contest for the 
December cup. Scores: 

Event 1, 26 targets, handicap: 























Handicap. Score. Handicap. Score. 

Peery 0 22 Calhoun .. eoee & v3) 
Lamer 2 16 =©Hibbard oa 20 
EES ccocseshs 2 23 Gales ..... una 6 
PURE nc osave vewsss 0 19 Piercy ceccccccccccccs 16 

Event 2, 25 targets, handicap: 
ME ‘Sosuupstguinnses se 0 21 NE. > sonicsinsiesnets a 22 
Lamer oi 18 Calhoun ........ 18 
Briggs os 24 Debacher 15 
Piercy oo: 21 Fanning 21 
Billings .. ‘an 19 Higgins .. i 
Hibbard aie 22 

Decsmber cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
EEE Disvuesdoschacke 0 22 Borland ........ coves & 21 
ew eee 17. McMurtry ...... Sector 14 
Briggs ....... 20 BO WEE cocccccccses 3 2 
RN) onskiive ai 20 EMME siuicssdvovtesss 6 16 
Billings ...... 16 = Leeper .. Re 16 
Galés ... 19 Dr Held 5 15 
Hibbard 23 Kuchler ... a 19 
Calhoun 18 Dickerson ......+.+++ 7 16 
Debacher .... 21 BREE cenccvios scenes 7 17 
Fanning 20 RIOWS coccccvvcsceses 7 23 
Higgins 15 

Event 4, 25 targets, handicap: 
OO — eae ee 0 18 Borland 4 17 
Lamer . . 19 McMurtry ove 18 
Briggs . <- 20 PE catindens soe is 
Piercy cone 19 De Wolf 3 17 
SD: Seatidnacunnas 3 18 Leeper 7 16 
SRE 4 15 Mistre 7 22 
EE do ges aloes 5 21 MOEEEP sccccccesvece 7 16 
Gales ...... eno 19 Dickerson ...... aeons 16 
SOD Sincbssnccgve 7 19 EMME poashacshbeses. © 16 
SED cco cwoncnceace 0 21 Vilar ..cccccccccee -6 19 
BRORREIEE > Soe pecsscesc 7 13 

Event 5, 25 targets, handicap: 
SE adescesvacseuves 0 2 Hibbard ........ osees © 16 
ERE: akteuhssekecban 2 19 EAMOD: . conecnss pecsasese © 17 
SL tcovdesasatoenee 1 22 Calhoun oe 8 14 
PEE. ccctesechonevet 1 17 Mistre .... 18 
PEO -csnescinessene 3 20 


Christiana-Atglen Gun Club. 


AtcLen, Pa., Dec. 8.—The scores of the Christiana-Atglen Gun 
Club are appended. Messrs. Herr and Apgar tied on 131 out of 
140 targets in the target programme. Mr. J, A. R. Elliott was 
second with 130. Messrs. Gilbert and Squier were third with 129. 





Events: 123 46 67 8 _ Shot 

Targets: 15 15 20 20 20201515 at. Broke. 
EEE “nbinndcudvucesvennvkeseet 1920151514 140 130 
MNT, Raksspiontanasapesetsspes 1918201314 140 131 
Apgar 2020171415 140 131 
Gilbert 1820181114 140 129 
Squier 1819191412 140 129 
Ressler 1918181315 140 120 
Ludwig 1814161212 140 122 
DEE Asdiceveddbensawness 1718191412 ‘140 121 
Andrews 1920181115 140 122 
Leamon 141716 11 11 140 = 101 
SE  cccudeinebenbnses 1313201113 1140 113 
DEE :\cbiabe sheeababernos 121617 813 140 102 
RD: acvonnbeevtsunsese 16171410 9 140 106 
Bermer 1411 151617191214 140 117 
DEEN. oshetspevechecesdabe 1313 201417171212 140 118 
Mattson 1113 151719141514 140 118 
Wilson - -- 12101816131313 12 101 
DEAR wwe vesnwscenrcscpecnces Be: 80) o0 ke en 15 10 

i 7 birds. 10 birds. 

CE |p dianioceoianatbnaeel 10011—3  2220002—4 1220222211— 9 
SD. sexcendebovesves 222. SEUEEE—T ced evcosvs 

fartin 2212012—6 + 2111110011— 8 
Wilson 2211120—6 1221112122—10 
Mattson 11201216 ~=—s_ 2221112102— 9 
BOOED cucccccevecccses 21111016 
Gilbert 2111111—7 
FEE osccnvovccnecscnesnnsseseeeD dessres 
ROM Soccauwakes 0120022—4 
Johnson 2122110—-4 

MERE  scuéhésdkedockeéankenscTn”_ wilder 
Fielis 2211210—6 
Miss Reiker ......cccscccccccesQQURe—B ss ncvcce 
BRE ws cccccccsonceccccccsvccss =e seectes 
Butler 











Baltimore, Md., Shooting Association. 


Battrmore, Md.—A shcot at “white flyers” was held at the 
grounds-of the Baltimcre Shooting Association, Wednesday, Dec. 
6, at 20° birds, $5 entrance. Birds extra 20 cents. Three moneys, 
50, 30 and 20 per cent. The shoot was advertised for 2 P. M., 
but it was 4 before some of the shooters arrived, making the 
last event very unsatisfactory, as the birds could not be seen, and 
hitting them was pure guess work. If these tardy shooters (who 
could just as well get out on time) would be punctual, it would 
be much more satisfactory for all men interested. 

High score was made by young Clarence Malone, son of —_— 
tain J. R. Malone. He killed 19 out of 20 from the 27yds. mark. 
Hood Waters was a close second with 18 from 30yds. 
J. R. Malone (31), Dunn (29), Moxley (27)—scored 17. 

The scores: 2 


Three— 





Clarence Malone, 27.......... Se, ie sscduveesenseeester 

Hood Waters, 30.... -- 18 Robinson, 26 . 

J. R. Malone, 31..... Get Rs. GE consvevsreusiomnnse 
SN, Mestre venvancshessd 17 


Bowen, DuPont and Franklin withdrew on their seventeenth 
bird. While waiting for the late shooters, there was a $1 miss 
and out: Rowen 7, Malone 7, DuPont 7, C. Malone 7, Franklin 1, 
Waters 2, France 6, Robinson 4, Dunn 6. 

A Socrat Tramp. 


B A. A.—Harvard. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 9.—The first half-of a five-man team match, 
50 targets per man, between the Boston Athletic Association and 
Harvard, was won by the former, as per the scores following: 


B. A. A. Team. Harvard Team. 





E F Gleason..... 1014 715-46 C W Wickersham 915 9 12—45. 
T C Adams...... 913 10 11-43 _L B Webster..... 8 9 812-37 
C Howell ........ 911 712—89 T D Sloan...... - 712 8 113s 
S A Ellis......... 814 6 13—41 A Remich...... 713 8 10-38 
D E Hallett..... - 81410 12-4 L Smith....... $12 91443 

213 202 


Trap at Tuscaloosa. 


Tuscatoosa, Ala., Dec. 2.—Our gun club has just closed_a suc- 
cessful trap season. The loving cup given by the Dupont 
Powder Co. was won by Mr. Hawkins Williamson. J 

Our gun club is twenty-nine years old, was organized in 1876, 
probably the oldest in Alabama. 

The officers elected for the following year are: F. R. Maxwell, 
President; S. F. Alston, Vice-President; E. Bingham, Secretary; 
Wm, Palmer, Manager. 


We enjo ones your most excellent paper, the Forest AND 
Stream. Its weekly 


vaits 
ee FP, R. Maxwett, Pres. 
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MANUF ACTURED:I BY 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 


LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 
497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 


Agencies: 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


experts, 


“~~ The most accurate and reliable cartridges are” the U. S., as 
proven by careful tests made by the U. S. Government 


114-116 Market St., San Francisco, 













org WESTERN TRAP. : 
= Cincinnats Gun Club. *t 


THE attendance on Dec. 9 was a little more like old times, fifteen 
1embers shooting in the Oakley trophy. Williams finished high 
vith 45, The day was a mixture of fog and smoke until about 
noon, when it cleared off nicely, but with a strong wind which 
kept the boys guessing about the target$. Galt, of Barberton, O., 
vas a visitor, and landed in second place with several. Little prac- 
tice shooting was done. Halvershom is a new man at this game, 
ind when he learns to shoot at close range instead of letting the 
targets get out to the fence, his scores will look better. 

In a team match Gambell and Harig did good work for their 
cams, breaking 47 each. There will be nothing special for Christ- 
nas Day, but Gambell promises something about New Years. 
The weather was fine on Dec. 3, and several of the members 
visited the grounds, the following shooting their scores in the 
Clement’s trophy contest: Harig (19yds.), 25, 21—46; Bonser (17), 
23, —_ Gambell (16), 22, 20—42; Dick (16), 22, 17—39; Miles (16), 
17, ; 

Just to keep the boys going, and give them a chance for some 
easy money, Gambell offers another of his “‘sure things,” as fol- 
lows: He says, that from now on (Dec. 9) he will give $5 to any 
member breaking 25 straight targets under the following easy con- 
ditions. All stand at l6yds.; entrance $1, which includes targets, 
and must be paid in advance. No less than four entries received 
at one time. Squads must have not less than four, nor more than 
hve shooters. Squads must continue shooting until all competitors 
have missed. Re-entries will be allowed, and money refunded for 
targets not shot at, for a miss up to and including the fifth 
target. Entries in this case may be made when the event is 
finished. No more than one re-entry will be allowed a con- 
testant in the same event. No allowance made for targets not 
shot after the fifth target. Competitors must see that their squads 
ire thoroughly familiar with the rules before going to the firing 
line. 

A. E. Donally, “Captain,” will become a benedict on Dec. 12. 
His friends—and he has a host of them—will all wish him and his 
bride many years of happiness. The couple will start for Florida 
after the ceremony, where they will stay a month. 

Following are to-day’s scores: 

Ackley trophy, handicap, 50 targets: 





Williams, 45 Bullerdick, 18 
Maynard, Se BE EE ccncncecceccove 
Harig, 18 44 Mieninger, 16 
GMM WINER haves cone coekecaian rr 
Leever, 16 oe, RR ee 
Black, 16 43 Holzhofer, 16 
\hlers, 20 Se - MEG Ti ove denccectcccescces 
Gs Gt cnatasacnccsecccsueacs 39 

Team race, 50 targets: 
GON. wenecesendencct 24 23— 47 ~Bullerdick 
GE” Covewckeuscehaeesats OE TRE ccbccciccsvescocs 24 2: 
WEED. Scvceconcecevss 23 21— 44 Maynard .. 
ROM. ~ Sad.cuavassuesoees 22 18— 40 Herman 

TOUINE « cxtanaVane dass 92 883—175 Totals 

Ohio Notes. 


Several members of the “Millionaire” Hunting Club, an organi- 
zation across the river from Cincinnati, left the other day in 
their launch, the Leo J., for Green River. They are all good 
\ing shcts, and should return with plenty of game. In the 
party are Messrs. Wm. Telford, Wm. Thomann, Ben Vastine, 
Charles Hickey, Chas. Schlehorst and Wm. Hanlon,  —s 
New records are being made every day, and the following is at 
1e head of all hunting records without question. Dick Hart, a 
cal sportsman of Petersburg, Ind., established a new record 

wing shooting on Dec. 6. He saw a flock of wild mallards 

ing over the western part of town. He ran into the house, got 

1s gun and brought down twenty-two ducks at one shot. 
|. E. Clark, superintendent of the Indianapolis Gun Club, and 
Jack Abrams, a Indianapolis, were quail hunting in Brown 
county this season, when they ran across three big timber wolves, 
ind after a hard fight captured one alive, which they —— 
heme with them on Dec. 7, in order to prove their yarn. he 
wolf is as large as a setter dog and put up a hard fight. 

{ . Cord, of Dayton, has just returned from his annual 
bunting trip, and reports a fine time. While he was away, a party 
took a fancy to his pointer, Navahoe Chief, and and carried him 
ot! from the kennel; but he was recovered in a few days. . 

the Greenville Gun Club is doing nothing in the shooting line 
it present. The annual meeting will be held after Christmas, and 
plans laid for the next season. 

iarley Matthews, of Euphemia, one of the best-known trap and 
r shots in southern Ohio, was out quail hunting with his 
young Irish setter Duke. The dog located a number of quail 
ani Charley killed the limit, and made a number of his Dayton 
friends happy when he divided. 

M. J. Schwind and James McConnell, popular trapshooters, of 
D.yton, have been taking in the turkey shoots at Union, Phillips- 
bure and the Stock Yards, and incidentally they gathered in 
fourteen of the gobblers. They are talking of going into the 
iitry business, and will shoot a match at 100 targets to see 
which one has the bunch. In one of the contests Schwind and 
McConnell each broke 40 straight, the former finishing with 94 
per cent. and the latter with 92 per cent. They are sure enough 

oters. 

\\. T. Wellman, president of the Mt. Washington Gun Club, 
incinnati, presided at the club’s annual dinner on Dec. 7, which 
was held in the Colter Cannery, the large canning vats serving as 
tables. Sixty-five members were present. The dinner favors were 
clay pigeons, with fanciful drawings of the club’s latest shooting 
match, and were prepared by Geo. H. Hartford. i 

The New Lebanon and Dayton gun clubs are preparing for 
Christmas shoots, with turkeys, geese, ducks, beef and pork as 
prizes. Other clubs in the valley will also be in line. 
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It is said that the Greenville Gun Club will hold a Christmas 
shoot, but nothing authoritative has been given out. 

Capt. Ben Downs, of the Springfield Gun Cub, enjoyed hunting 
cn every day of the open season, and had fine sport. He bagged 
sixty-three quail, an average of four and a half per day, and had 
quail for his 6 o’clock dinner every day of the season. 

Arthur Humble, of Dayton, made the record for that city 
during the hunting season. He killed sixty-eight quail and 148 
rabbits. It is sure that good sport may be had in that locality 
if the sportsman has good dogs and knows where to go. 

Harry Engle, a member of the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, of 
Dayton, met with the loss of his pointer dog Sport while on a 
hunt in Kentucky. The dog” became entangled in a barb-wire 
fence, and while attempting to free himself, worked against a 
barb which entered his breast and pierced his heart. He was one 
of the best field dogs in Dayton. 

Hunters report that they found quail more plentiful during the 
last part of the season in the vicinity of Dayton. This is ac- 
counted for by some on the theory that the hunters erred in 
working the cover during the pleasant days, when the birds re- 
mained in the open feeding grounds. The latter part of the sea- 
son was stormy, with rain and snow, and the birds then sought 
the thicker cover and were found in large bevies. This imsures 
plenty of birds for breeding next spring. 

From the nature of the discussions in the Farmers’ Institutes 
last winter, it is believed that a well organized effort will be 
made early in the session of the next Legislature looking to the 
enactment of a law forbidding the killing of quail for five years. 
This will be fought not only by those favoring a shorter period 
of prohibition, but by many sportsmen who wish an open season 
every fall, as now provided. 

The Montgomery County Fish and Game Protective Club held 
a meeting in Dayton on Dec. 6 and elected the following officers 
for the coming year: Edwin Bert, President; Chas. E. Pease, 
Vice-President; J]. F. Campbell, Secretary; W. N. Kuhns, Treas- 
urer; Executive Committee: B. F. Seitner, Hon. O. B. Brown, 
H. G. Protsman, E. T. Hardy, B. F. Hershey, H. M. Altick, Dr. 
D. W. Greene. After the transaction of a large amount of routine 
business, a committee was appointed to look after fish and game 
legislation at the next meeting of the Legislature. This com- 
mittee was instructed to co-operate with the Fish and Game Com- 
mission in the matter of a revision of the laws now governing 
these matters. Another committee was appointed to make arrange- 
ments for a smoker to be given the members of the club some time 
in January. Several new members were admitted. 


In Other Places. 


S. G. Leonard and wife, H. J. Drout, F. E. Taylor, ec 
Moletor and Wilber Oliphant, of Kinsley, Kansas, were in attend- 
ance at the shoot at Larned last Monday. 

With a high wind blowing directly in their faces, the members 
of the Will County Gun Club, Joliet, Ill., participated in their 
weekly shoot last Sunday. 

George Russell won the handicap race at Bradford, Pa., last 
Saturday with 21 out of 25 from the 18yd. limit. Se : 

The Kinsman Gun Club, Ashtabula, Ohio, held their Indian 
summer shoot on last Thursday. ; : 

The Central and the Highland gun clubs, of Duluth, Minn., will 
be merged into one club. W. J. Webb, of the Highland Club, 
has been the moving spirit, and he is quite elated, as the new 
membership will be not less than 215. 

. S. May has won the medal at the last shoot of the Great 
Bend, Kansas, Gun Club, and now will wear it for keeps. 

The annual pigeon pie supper, given by the Lexington, Mo., 
Gun Club, was enjoyed? by the members of the club and a large 
number of their friends Thursday last. There were one hundred 
birds in the pie and the members numbered sixty. And thus the 
season and the birds were brought to an end. 

The Greely, Colorado, Gun Club held a team shoot on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 30, and the losing side was taxed for an oyster supper. 

The New Lancaster, Kan., Club held a shoot last Thursday. 
It was their initial effert. 

Mullens was the only member of the Lead, S. D., Gun Club to 
attend the shoot last Sunday, but he did not send in his scores 
to the secretary and it did not count on the trophy. 

The teport comes from Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, that shooters get 
much pleasure out of their meets at the traps. 

Mr. Hern, of the Penn Gun Club, Norristown, Pa., made a 
straight score of 25 at their last meeting, Plover 23, N. F. G. 20, 
Shambough 19, Drake 16, Matcher 16, Eusinberg 13, Steiner 9. 

A gun club with five members has been organized at Burr 
Oak, Kansas. Joe King is the captain. 

At the county shoot held at Exira, Ia., last Thursday, Dr. 
Brooks, of Audubon, won the medal, while Kirk Knox won the 
first money. Scores, 24 out of 25. 

The Benton Ridge, Ohio, Gun Club spent a few days at the 
Lewiston reservoir last week. ; 

D. O. Heathman won the trophy put up by the Lexington, 
Mo., Gun Club for the past season. At their last shoot, K. R. 
Hammer, William Shacklett and Dr. T. B. 
out of 10 birds. 

Ben. T. Williams, William Newkirk and Tobe Reeves, of 
Murphysboro, Ill., won the beef at the shooting match held there 
Saturday last. 

The regular shoot of the Balmy Beach Gun Club, Toronto, 
Canada, was held Saturday with a fair turn out of members and 
visitors. 

The Spokane, Wash., Rod and Gun Club is getting ready for 
the winter schedule of shoots. It is customary for the club to 
hold tournaments for the championship during the winter, and 
the first shoot will be held first of the month. 

The contestants who were present at the Highland Gun Club 
were compelled to shoot on a sliding scale. Those who won a 
turkey were set back two yards, and that gave the others a 
chance to win. ; 

Harvey S. Reen, Henry Miller and C. F. Jenkins, of Las 
Animas, Col., escorted members of the Pueblo Gun Club to the 
Blue Lakes, where they ed 82 ducks and 50 rabbits. 

A. Topperwein while at Paso, Texas, visited local gun club 


Ramsey tied with 9 





grounds and gave a fancy exhibition with the rifle. The shotgun 
men were blazing away at live birds, Bulwer and Rand each 
getting 24, and Shelton 23. Stevenson and Vilas were the others 
who participated in the shoot. 

_ The Rantoul, Ill., Gun Club sports the name of Royal, and 
in order to entertain Mr. A. A. Funk, an old member, a shoot 
was held there on the day preceding Thanksgiving. 

Those of the DuPont Powder Company engaged as salesmen 
lately met at Indianapolis, where they were given a sort of post- 
graduate course in the handling and selling of explosives. 

The Kendallville, Ind., Limited Gun Club held a shoot at 
their grounds Thursday last. Many of the Goshen shooters were 
present, and a good time was reported. 

President Schruman, of the Cornell Military School, Terre 
Haute, Ind., has made a strong plea as an encouragement for 
minor sports in favor of a gun club. It is hoped that it will be 
as sport as lacrosse and cricket. If there is anything that a 
student in a military academy needs to become preficient in, it 
is the use of firearms, 

The gun club at York Haven, Pa., has gone into winter 
quarters. Many of the members were factory men, part working 
in the day time and others at night, so that it was difficult to get 
enough together at one time to make the shoot interesting. 

The Fort Side Gun Club, Norristown, Pa., held the openin 
shoct for the fall season on their new grounds, and it provide 
an interesting event, as the targets used were live birds. It is 
reported that everything points to a very successful season, and 
the new club will hold live-bird shoots frequently. 

The Batavia, Ill., Gun Club have finally awakened from their 
slumbers of the past summer and held a meeting. It is to be 
hoped that there will be some matches held there during the 
winter months. Shall be pleased to chronicle same at any time. 

At the weekly shoot of the Houghton, Mich., Gun Club, held 
last Sunday, the attendance was limited, owing to the man 
members who were out deer hunting. J. H. Rice and J. 
Lealand won the handicap match, and the cup was won by R. M. 
Edwards. 

Another new shooting club has sprung up. This time it is 
Mediapolis, Ia., that claims the honor. The new club made a 
beginning by starting out last Thursday, with a shoot for a 
beef, four shoats and some ducks and geese, and so the club 
hopes to interest most of the scatter-gun artists living in its 
vicinity. 

Dr. Carl Hogen, of Silver City, N. M., has completed arrange- 

ments whereby he will become European representative of the 
DuPont Powder Company. 
__All the Iowa shooters were invited to participate in their annual 
Thanksgiving shoot by the Parkersburg, lowa, Gun Club. At 
least, that would be indicated by the programme issued, which 
invited everybody to come who was large enough to shoulder a 
gun. 

At Moorehead, Iowa, where there were apportunities for win- 
ning fowl as prizes, all were invited to bring their best gun. 

The South End Gun Club, Reading, Pa., held an interesting all- 
day match on last Friday. All the events were ten targets. Some 
of the best scores were made by Messrs. Licker, Herbein, 
Gerhart and Yost. 

A local Missouri paper comments thus: “Much fault is found 
with the new game laws of Missouri, which discriminates against 
the people at large and is in favor of gun clubs.” This is mis- 
leading, as anything that is good for members of gun clubs is also 
good for all the hunters who live in the State. If reference is 
made to taxing those who live in another State, why then that 
is in favor of those who live in the State. , 

"Way out in Mayor Hodge’s town, Olathe, Kansas, there has 
been an uprising of the trapshooters. After several years of lay- 
off, a number of the “old boys” betook themselves to the south 
side of the city, and there proceeded to shoot at 14 pigeons. 
Blackburn, Thiel and Dent got 11, Hollenback 10 and McIntyre 8. 

The North Side Gun Club, New Allbany, Ind., will give a shoot 
next Thursday at Schonhof’s place on the Paoli Pike. 

A shooting match is announced for Thursday next at Solon, 
Iowa. There will be lunch served on the grounds. 

The West Point, Iowa, Gun Club will hold a shoot at the fair 
grounds, Thursday of the coming week. Shooting will start at 
9 o’clock and continue throughout the day. 

All amateurs were invited to take part in Thursday of this week 
shoot at Grinnell, Iowa, when the Grinnell and Brooklyn clubs 
were to hold a team shoot. 

Elmer Deisene, L. C. Rairdon, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, at- 
tended a shoot at DeGraff last Thursday and came home proudly 
bearing three turkeys. ’ 

After many moons, the Castle Gun Club, Belvidere, Ill., has 
come forth and held a shoot on their greunds near the corset 
eee We shall be pleased to hear more from Belevidere in the 

uture. 


Hargemeiser Park, Green Bay, Wis., was the scene of a team 
match on Thursday last between the members of the Bay Gun 
Club. Some time in the near future the winners will feast at the 
expense of the losimg side. 

Miss Grace Butler, Ralph O’Neil and Glenn Baird, of Urbana, 
Ill., were present at a ball given by the Homer, Ogden, IIL, 
Gun Club. 

H. W. Cadwallader is traveling through Iowa and giving some 
interesting rifle and shotgun exhibitions. Last week, at Tama, he 
shot a tie with A. W. Mounsdon, 32 out of 35. 

It is to be regretted that the hunters at Forest City, Iowa, held 
a hunt on Thanksgiving day, and with 30 to 40 men scoured 
the country for game. hese side hunts deserve to be abolished 
unless crows only are killed. 

Last Thursday at South English, Iowa, a large gathering of 
local sports saw Chas. L. Holden win the match of 100 targets 
for $50 a side from Will Ridley. The saore was very close, 91 to 
90. There will probably be another match soon. ; 

Among the many “turkey” day shoots, we mention that of 
San Jose, Iil. ‘ 

Brenham, Texas, is alive to the interests of the shooters of 
the southwest; $1,500 will be given. Professionals will be barred 
from all save one or two events. Nervy Alf. Gardner is the “king 
bee” tournament manager of the great southwest, 
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The Acme Gun Club, Beaver, Pa., are not unmindful of the 
social side of life, and with their wives and sweethearts, held a 
dance last Thursday night. 

The scores made ednesday by the members of the Tipton, 
Iowa, Gun Club were low, owing to the trap being out of order, 
and are not published through courtesy. A shoot is being 
arranged wherein the Red Oak boys will participate. 

A meeting of the Youngstown, Ohio, Club was held Saturda 
to decide the handicap trophy. Black, with 45 out of 50 prove 
the winner; Seaborn, second, with 


Allowance in Aiming at Moving Objects, 


INTERESTING as were the figures of striking velocities we pub- 
lished last week, the deductions we may now draw from them are 
of far greater application to the problems of every-day shooting. 
Unless he can see a tangible result from experimental researches, 
the sportsman is never quite satisfied. Hence our desire to give 
him an opportunity of applying the information now available to 
the wise selection of his ammunition and the improvement of hig 
shooting. The ultimate test of abstract research is that it shall be 
capable of application, and in the present instance we can fully 
satisfy this somewhat difficult requirement. On the basis of the 
figures which were published last week we can inform the sports- 
man the exact allowance he must give to a crossing bird accord- 
ing to the range at which the shot is taken. 

To analyze the values of striking velocity at every distance, as 
published in our last issue, we first of all converted them into the 
following table of mean velocities between the muzzle of the gun 
and the various distances into which the range was divided: 


Size of Distances over which the mean velocities are specified. 
shot, 0—20yds. 0—25yds. 0—30yds. Q—35yds. 0O—40yds. 
3 1050 1009 944 903 
ot 1050 10% 929 888 
5 1059 1003 923 882 
5% 1050 1001 955 917 
6 1059 1000 2 912 871 
6% 1050 998 906 865 
7 1050 996 5 901 860 
All velocities are stated in feet per second. 

From this table we gather that a charge of No. 6 shot fired 
from a standard cartridge having a velocity of 1050ft. per second 
over 20yds. has a mean velocity of 952ft. over 30yds., and $7lit. 
over 40yds. The corresponding values for the other sizes of 
shot are similarly set forth in the above table, and we see from 
it that there is a difference in the mean velocity over 40yds. of 43ft. 
between shot sizes 3 and 7. This means that, although the 
29yds. mean velocity is equal in all cases, the greater ranging 
power of the larger sizes of shot gives them a distinct advantage 
in mean velocity at all sporting ranges beyond that of 20yds., 
which infers that the large sizes of shot reach the bird quicker than 
the smaller sizes, and, in the absences of definite quantities, it 
would appear as though a distinctly greater allowance must be 
given, say, in the case of No. 4 shot as compared with No. 7. 
Having a really authoritative set of relations to work upon, it is 
obviously the best plan to reduce these differences to actual 
quantities in inches of allowance. 

The time occupied between the fall of the hammer and the 
arrival of the shot at a given distance is naturally not included 
in the time value derived from the mean velocity from the muzzle 
to the object struck, and we must accordingly add the amount 
of time occupied from the fall of the hammer to the arrival of 
the charge of shot at the muzzle. Persons of an over-refining 
turn of mind might be inclined to argue that an extra time al- 
lowance should be made in respect to the interval between the 
brain signal that the gun is properly aligned and the response of 
the finger by way of pulling the trigger. This may, however, be 
dismissed, for the reason that, if the swing of the gun is con- 
tinuously maintained, the processess of the shooter’s mind may 
for all practical purposes be ignored. In this way the distance of 
the bird’s flight while the shot is reaching it must date, so to 
speak, from the fall of the hammer to the impact of the shot. 

We have accordingly reduced the mean velocity shown in the 
first table to a series of time values, which are represented in the 
form of decimal fractions of a second. To each of the values so 
obtained we added an allowance of .0040 of a second for the delay 
in the gun above referred to. The following table of values 
accordingly represents the time which elapses with each size of 
shot from the fali of the hammer to the arrival of the charge at 
the various distances named: 


Size of Points on range for which time delays are specified. 
shot. 20yds. 2byds. 30yds. 35yds. 40yds. 
3 -0611 0783 0967 -1162 -1369 

4 -0611 -0786 0975 1177 -1391 

5 -0611 0788 -0979 -1184 -1401 
5% -0611 -0789 - 0982 -1189 -1411 

6 -0611 -0790 0985 -1194 -1418 
6% 0611 -0792 -0988 -1200 1427 

7 -0611 -0793 -0991 -1205 1435 

All times are stated in decimals of a second. 

As figures are never very interesting unless the mind can grasp 
their actual meaning, our comments upon this table shall be very 
brief. All we wish to point out is that when the differences in 
the times of arrival are represented to the nearest ten-thousandth 
part of a second, they appear quite considerable. For instance, at 
40yds. there is a time interval of .0066 of a second between the 
arrival of a charge of No. 3 shot and a charge of No. 7 shot. The 
question to be settled is how far the bird will travel during this 
interval of time, the value shown by such a calculation being the 
amount of extra allowance that must be accorded to No. 7 shot 
as compared with No. 3. a 

Now, in order to produce a table of allowances for aiming at 
moving objects, it is necessary to adopt a characteristic rate of 
flight as a basis for comparison. We accordingly adopted the 
value of 60ft. per second, which corresponds with forty miles an 
hour, and is the average rate of flight which we have ourselves 
fixed by chronograph measurements for a clay bird sprung from 
a powerful trap and throwing at an angle with the ground more 
or less horizontal. It is similarly the recognized speed of a fast- 
flying pheasant or a driven grouse or partridge. Almost needless 
to say, many birds fly much slower than this, whereas others 
move along at a greater rate when the wind is in their favor and 
when the rate of flight is aided by gravity, as is the case when a 
bird is flushed on a hill and is inclining its course towards a 
lower elevation. To obtain the distance covered in a given time 
by a bird traveling at 60ft. per second is a very simple matter. 
The values in the above table of time allowances must be multi- 
plied by 60, the number of feet covered in a second. The result 
is the number of feet the bird will cover in the fraction of time 
used in the sum. Without further preface, we will introduce our 
third table, which shows the exact distance a bird will travel 
during the time that elapses from the fall of the hammer to the 
arrival of the various sizes of shot at the distances named: 

Table of allowances for aiming at a crossing bird: 

Size of Distance of bird when the hammer falls———— 

shot. ¢ 25yds. 30yds. 3dyds. 40yds. 
Sit. 8.0in. 4ft. 7.4in. O5ft. 96in. 6ft. 11.7in. 8ft. 2.6in. 
3ft. 8.0in, 4ft. 86in. O5ft. 10.2in. T7ft. O.7in. 8ft. 4.lin. 
Sft. &.0in. 4ft. 8.7in. 5ft. 10.6in. Tft. 12in. 8ft. 4.9in. 
Zit. 8.0in. 4ft. 88in. 5ft. 10.7in. Tit. Lin. 8ft. 5.6in. 
Sit. 8.0in. 4ft. 8.9in. O5ft. 10.9in. 7ft. 2.0in. © St. 6.lin. 
3ft. 8.0in. 4ft. 9.0in. O5ft. ILlin. Tit. 24in. Sft. 6.7in. 
Sft. . 4ft. 9lin. 5ft. 1L4in. Tit. 28in. 8ft. 7.3in. 


Here we have in an absolutely tangible form an important 
portion of the lesson that is to be learnt from the series of in- 
vestigations which culminated in the table published in our last 
issue. We find that in shooting at 20yds. the same allowance is 
required for all sizes of shot, the amount being 3ft. 8in., which 
is thus far greater than many would suppose. At 25yds. the re- 
quired allowance is increased by practically another foot. At 
30yds. there is a rather greater proportional increase, while at 
35yds. the allowance becomes the very substantial one of 7ft. or 
more. At 40yds. the shooter who desires to center his charge of 
shot on a fast-flying bird traveling at right angles to the line of 
tlight must aim rather more than Sit. in front of it. 

Turning now to the differences in the specified allowances for 
the extreme sizes of shot shown in the table, it will be seen that 
up to 30yds. they are less than 2in. At 35yds. the separation of 
values becomes more pronounced, and the difference is, practically 
speaking, 3in., while at 40yds. it attains a maximum just under 
fin. These figures entirely disprove the assumption that the 
shooter requires to alter his allowances when aiming at moving 
objects according to the size of shot in his gun. Adopting No. 6 
shot as a standard size, we find that there is a difference of only 
Yin. in the allowance for a 40yd. shot when a change is made to 
size No. 4 In view of the impossibility of knowing the precise 
velocity of the cartridge, the true range of the bird, and its 
correct rate of flight, it is obvious that such fractional differences 
as are created by a change in the size of shot are too infinitesimal 


FOREST AND: STREAM. 


for serious consideration. We accordingly adopt the allowance 
skcwn for size No. 6, and draw up the followi exceedingly 
simple code of instructions to the shooter who desires to have a 
a ble idea of the allowance that he must give to a fast-flying 


ird: 

When the bird is at 20yds., the shooter must allow 3ft. Sin.; at 
— 4it. 9in.; at 30yds., 5ft. llin.; at 35yds., Tit. 2in.; at 40yds., 

. Gin, - 

As already stated, the above allowances only represent the 
daylight between the bird and the point at w aim should be 

ken in the case of crossing shots. When a bird’s flight is in- 
clined so as to produce a foreshortening effect of its line of travel, 
the distance it covers is still the same, but the amount of daylight 
between the bird and the point at which aim is taken is a re- 
ducing quantity, which culminates at the zero mark when the bird 
is flying either directly toward or directly away from the shooter. 
This question of angle is, however, one which the shooter must 
instinctively settle for himself. Jf he knows approximately that the 
bird will move, say, 7ft. while the shot is reaching it, he must de- 
cide in his own mind, according to the angle at which the bird is 
flying, whether this must represent lft., 2ft., or 3ft., as the case 
may be, of daylight between the bird and the point aimed at. 

There is, however, another aspect of the question, which raises 
an apparent difficulty in the application of the above figures. 
eoomne, tas the bird is directly going away, and that its dis- 
tance is 35yds. at the moment when the hammer falls, the bird 
will naturally have moved 7ft. 2in., not by the time that it is 
struck, but by the time the shot has reached the distance of the 
bird when the hammer fell. During the time that the shot is 
covering the 35yds., already mentioned, the bird still continues its 
flight. Consequently, some further time must elapse while the shot 
is covering the extra 7ft. 2in. Referring to our curve of values 
we find that the average velocity of a No. 6 pellet between 35 and 
38yds. may be taken at 680ft. per second. Under such circum- 
stances, the bird will move a further 7.67in. while the shot is 
traveling the extra 7ft. 2in. It thus happens that the total flight 
of a going-away bird at 30yds. between the fall of the hammer and 
the impact of the shot on the feathers is as nearly as possible 7ft. 
10in., instead of the 7ft. 2in. for a crossing bird. As, however, n 
allowance is necessary in the case of an approaching or a going- 
away bird, this difference is absolutely immaterial, except in so 
far that the shot does not strike the bird with the velocity: it 
possesses when at the 35yds. mark. 

Referring again to our curve, we find that the striking velocity 
of the shot at the mement when it reaches a bird at 35yds, is 
695ft. per second. This velocity is reduced to 670ft. per second 
when the bird has traveled a further 7ft. 9in., and if we deduct 
60ft. from the striking velocity by reason of the fact that the 
shot is not colliding with a stationary object, but one moving 
away at about one-tenth of its own velocity, then we find that 
the actual velocity of impact of a going-away bird shot at when 
25yds. away, becomes 610ft. per second. This enables us to lay 
down that the velocity with which the shot strikes a going-away 
bird, shot at when 35yds. distant, is the same as that of shoot- 
ing at a crossing bird 44yds. away. 

From the point of view of the actual flight of the bird during 
the travel of the shot it will be found that the perspective fore- 
shortening of the line of flight for semi-crossing birds makes it 
entirely unnecessary to increase the allowance by reason of the 
fact that the bird is increasing its distance from the shooter while 
the shot is traveling up the range. The resolving of our calcula- 
tions into the very simple series of figures which are given above 
may thus be considered all sufficient for practical purposes. We 
have laid down the necessary allowances that must be made 
in the case of cartridges having a standard velocity. In the 
future we shall be able to examine cartridges which depart 
from this standard, either by showing an excess or a decrease 
on the standard velocity laid down, and we shall be able to 
show in inches the differences of allowance which arise from 
abnormal cartridges, whether they be on the strong or on the weak 
side. A careful examination of our tabulated results enables us to 
say that we shall be able to ascertain the striking velocity at all 
distances of any cartridge by making the very simple time meas- 
urement involved in ascertaining the mean velocity between 15 
and 25yds. We have shown that from the muzzle to 20yds. 
velocity test affords a splendid insight into the general charac- 
teristics of a cartridge. We shall, in the future, be able to show 
that its effectiveness from the sportsman’s standpoint may best be 
tested between 15 and 25yds. It would be unfair to anticipate the 
teachings of experiments yet to be made. We can therefore 
dismiss the subject for the moment, now that we have stated 
the exact allowances that must be made at all sporting distances 
for cartridges giving a standard velocity.—London Field. 


Gun Accidents, 


As often related in these columns, every shooting season that 
comes to us brings with it two or three accidents, always melan- 
choly, and ofttimes fatal. It seems in the natural order of things 
that this should be so, though, to look at the matter from a 
common-sense point of view, one would imagine that in these 
days of breechloaders a serious accident ought to be a rarity. It 
is nothing of the sort, however, and the present season, so far 
from being any exception, furnishes three fatalities in the British 
Isles alone, to say nothing of what may have occurred abroad. 
Mishaps in the shooting field are always sad to contemplate, be- 
cause, no matter how they may have come about, the sup- 
position underlying them is that some one or other has been 
mm nd negligent, or that the victim—apart from suicide—was 
unfit to be trusted with a loaded gun. nyway you look at it, 
a sort of stigma attaches to the occurrence, and seems to fasten 
itself on some one or something; and, sad to relate, when the 
matter is inquired into, the circumstances, if elucidated at all, are 
elucidated only at the expense of somebody’s character and repu- 
tation, or to the detriment of the sufferer’s own position. Let us 
glance briefly, then, at one or two mishaps which have come 
about since the present season opened, and see if there is or is 
not a lesson to be learned from the circumstances surrounding 
them, so far as we know them. 

In the English Midlands, a few weeks ago, two men were out 
rabbit shooting. In getting through a hedge, one of the guns 
went off, and shot the carrier dead. The entire charge seems to 
have gone through the unfortunate gunner’s neck. Surely our 
sympathies go out to the poor fellow in the most whole-hearted 
manner; but, again, surely such an accident could have been 
prevented by simply taking the cartridges out of the gun before 
negotiating the hedge. There are not wanting those who exclaim 
“Serves him right.” But death robs all right-minded men of 
malice or vituperative sarcasm, and therefore, all there is to do is 
to express one’s sorrow for a brother gunner. In doing so, how- 
ever, this moral may be pointed out to others, namely, to unload 
their guns before climbing gates or hedges, or doing anything of 
a similar nature in the shooting field. 

It happens, all the same, that this very identical piece of advice 
has been preached from time immemorial; but no diminution has 
come about in the annual death roll. Men seem bent on going on 
their own way, and in their own fashion, and the more the pity, 
considering the results. In fact, it seems impossible to impress 
on some shooters the necesity of unloading their guns as often as 
possible. A shot may be lost now and again, certainly, just as a 
shooter has removed the cartridges from fis gun; but what about 
it? Surely a chance: may be lost or sacrificed occasionally to a 
natural desire for safety? Yet—it is a curious fact—I have known 
men persist in getting through a hedge with their guns loaded, 
just because they have lost a chance on the other side on pre- 
vious occasions by not doing so.. For remonstrating with them, 
teo, I have been called an old woman; but that is a mere detail. 

By improperly loading a gun, a less serious accident happened 
only last week. A shooter opened his gun, put in two cartridges, 
and closed it. But he closed it by bringing the barrels up to the 
breech, and in some unexplained manner the caps of the cartridges 
struck against the strikers, and one of the cartridges exploded. 
The result was that another gunner, standing some thirty yards 
or so off, got the best part Ar charge of No. 5 in his side, his 
thick clothes, fortunately, saving him from serious injury. Now, 
if the loader of the gun had opened the breech with the barrels 

ointing to the ground, and then, after inserting the cartridges, 
fad closed it by bringing the stock up to the barrels (while the 
latter were still pointing downward) the accident could not have 
possibly happened. Any one can satisfy himself on this point by 
trying the methods of loading implied by my remarks. Yet here, 
again, I have been snubbed by speaking to shooters about care- 
lesness in loading (but live to tell the tale all the same). 

If there were the same laws written or unwritten regarding 
shooting as there are governing hunting, coursing, yachting, 
and, indeed, nearly all other sports, wé should not have so many 
accidents. But, as things are at present, any one who can buy 
a gun, get a license and leave to shoot somewhere or other, is 
full-fledged, as it were, and, if he gets into a party, becomes at 
once a nuisance and a danger. He does not take advice readily, 
and is deaf to remonstrance. There are no laws to which he can 
be held amenable, and so accidents happen, sooner or later. The 
master of @ hunt soon clears the ground of undesirables, and the 
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judge at 8 coursing meeting erally does the same. Cricket 
and football have to be eR ge =: they can be indulged in, 
and so have most other pastimes. It appears to be very dit- 
ferent with shooting, and so we have a dangerous sport par- 
ticipated in by those without the necessary training, with the 
result that lives are lost. Well, it is a curious state of things at 
this icd of the world’s history, and I submit, with all respect, 
that it is high time something was done to insure a knowledge of 
guns and how to use them on the part of every one, and no one 
should be granted a license until he had at least reached the 
standard of ordinary “safety.”—Shooting Times. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Mentclair Gun Club. 


Montctrair, N. J., Dec. 9.—The regular monthly shoot for the 
Daly gun was run off to-day, with Moffett the winner for the 
month, with a score of 41 to his credit. Moffett broke 20 targets 
in the first string (event 3) for the gun and 17 in the second string, 
this with his a of 4 giving him a score of 41. Bush came 
in a good second with 40 net to his credit. 

Event 5, for a silver ladle, was won by Boxall, with a score of 9. 


Events: 1234667 Events: 1234667 

Targets: 25 10 25 25 1 Targets: 25 10 25 25 10 25 25 
Moffett ..... 22 5201 CSOD cscccoe os BEI LEe .. 
SE” oscevics ab ae Holloway ..... 71114 3.... 
Boxall -- 17 6181 Cockefair ... .. .. 1618 31814 
BONED vasee FE sncm WVIMSIOW .cce co cc MED Wee oe 
SS Pe BORAGE . ccoce cs 0 06 00 oo EE ce 
E. Wrnstow, Sec’y. 
Pleasure Gun Club. 


Enciewoopn, N. J., Dec. 11.—Inclosed find scores of our Thanks. - 
giving Day shoot, which was well attended. Owing to the very 
Sealine weather, the scores were not what they should have 
been. .Mr. Geo. Pierc 


5 13 .. 


won first amateur high average, and Mr. 
Carl Richter second. In events 3, 6 and 1, first prize was a large 
fat live gobbler. Extra events were shot for turkeys after the 
regular programme had been finished, and many of the shooter 
carried a good dinner home. Scores: 


Events: 2 6 78 9 W 
Targets: 5 15 5 15 15 16 16 15 
Richter 7 1010 ll 9 6 
Truax 6 7 
6 5 
ane 2 3 
F Westervelt ° 
C Ruch 
Vreeland 
‘Townsend 
C Westervelt BD os . _ 
Piercy il 
Miloy <j . on 
Park osebee . » « ; 
Gladwin 
Foerser 
H Demarest 
Brugmann 
J West 
W West .. 
C H Sedore . 
Con Sedore 
Clark 
Eickhoff 
Vosselman 
Van Buskirk 
Hasbrouck 
Sauer ; 
Uteriener ...... bases oe bs Se ee bk © 7 
Cottrell de he we 88 6s 60.0% 5 5 
J. WeEstTeRvELT, Sec’y. 


At Point Breeze. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 9.—On the grounds at the Point Breez« 
track to-day, the competition was remarkably close. In the event 
at 10 live birds five tied on 8, and the remaining three contestants 
tied on 7. In the 5-bird event, J. Morris was alone with a straight 
score. In the second match at 10 birds, he was high with 9. 
Scores: 


Ten live birds, $5 entrance, two moneys, Rose system: 
Felix, 30 .... ; 2002221222—8 Cobb, 28 1112220110- 
Killion, 28 Morris, 28 ........ . -*002211221- 
.--2212101011—8 ‘ 


McDonald, 27 . Bodd, 26 ........+++. 221202 
Clegg, 28 eeeeeeeeee+2120202122—8 Toughhill, 27 2002021212— 


Second shoot, 5 live birds, $38 entrance, two high guns: 
Morris, 28 .......-....+--21221—5 McDonald, 28 ...........0*211- 3 
Felix, 30 ... 111014 Clegg, 28 . ccccceccaalOe—s 
Killion, 28 eee + -02102—3 


Three-cornered match, $5 entrance, high gun taking all, 28yds. 
rise, 5 birds: 
McDonald o 22271—4 Felix ......ccccccceccccee02al0-—3 
Morris 2 


Three-cornered match, $5 entrance, one money, 28yds. rise, 10 


birds: 
DRasris ccccccvcccness 1111201212—9 McDonald -2210012022—7 
peeeeconcoaneos 2211012022—8 


Felix 
Hudson Gun Club, 


New Yorx.—The regular monthly meeting of the Hudson Gun 
Club was held at headquarters, Five Corners, Jersey City, Dec. 4, 
President Joe Whitley in the chair. Regular business attended to, 
reports of committees and special committees. The special house 
committee reported having bought glass, lumber, dishes, kitchen 
utensils and other necessary articles to put the house in readiness 
for the reception on Dec. iy, and otherwise also reported progress. 

The special shoot committee reported ‘through arl Von 
Lengerke (“Dr. Sergeant”) that he had bought three silver cups, 
three gold pins and three sets of gold buttons, which he pro- 
duced, and which were very much admired by the members 
present. Besides these handsome and valuable prizes, he re- 
perted having received a voluntary donation of three very hand- 
some silver watch fobs. 

Mr. J. Doran reported that he had a gold-mounted fountain pen 
for the club for this occasion, which had also been presented 
voluntarily.. Thus you see we have received liberal support with- 
out “sponging.”’ 

There will be at least fifteen to twenty prizes to shoot for. 

Take Newark, N. J., Turnpike car at Jersey City or Hoboken 
or Newark, Trenton, etc., and get off at the west side of Hack 
sack River Bridge, walk north to D., L. & W. R. R. Bridge, 
thence to the grounds. Cart Von LENGERKE 


Another “Natore” Book. 


“Wild Brutes I Have Saw,” by Bridget Seton-Clancy. T! 
charming group of essays has about it the odor of the ba 
woods to a remarkable degree, says the Milwaukee Sentinel. 

The authoress explains in the preface that her early life w 
spent in the wilds of northern innesota, where she associat« 
almost entirely with wild animals. She says: : 

“Many times I used to set under a tree for hours at a tim 
watching for to get a shot at a rabbit. I could shoot good wit 
a rifle, and have often saw men who were worse shots than I b 
When the other girls were wasting their time going to distri 
school, I would be walking through the woods, watching t! 
wild beasts playing in the trees and on the grass, and learnin 
something every minute. I seen lots of funny incidents, whic 
I will try to mention in this here book.” s 

Miss Seton-Clancy is one of those free, untamed souls w 
occasionally startle the literary world by their supreme disregat 
for the statute in such case made and provided. If she is ev¢ 
worried by the rules of grammar, it does not appear in her wor 
She has something to say, and says it straight from the shoulde 

This is one of the best books of the year, and it should enjoy 
large sale.—Big Falls Times. 


In our advertising columns, the A. H. Fox Gun Co., Philad« 
phia, Pa., announce that “The finest gun in the world” is n¢ 
ready for delivery, Send for catalogue and for list of testimonis 
from experts. ; 





